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THE MOST VALUABLE PART OF YOUR CHILDREN'S EDUCATI 
AND THAT WHICH COSTS LEAST 


No part. of a man’s or a woman’s education is so valuab 
commercially or socially, as a fluent knowlege of French 

To speak French fluently one must. learn it in youth..- TI 
child can learn it quite easily if-he or she associates with 
French-speaking person—have a French nurse or a Fren 
servant in the house. 


A Vatuable Acquisition which Costs Nothing 

Why not give your children this opportunity of securing < 

invaluable educational asset ? . Good French servants a 

the best in the world, and cost no more than indiffere 
English ones. 








How to do it 


¥ An advertisement in the Continental “ DAILY MAIL” is the be 


medium for securing a suitable French maid. A sme 
advertisement therein costs but a penny a word, and th 
paper will verify references given by applicants. 


Engagement of French Servants Made Easy 


Many persons hesitate to engage French servants because the 
have no practical means of controlling or verifying th 
testimonials and references sent by applicants. The Cor 
tinental “ DAILY MAIL” furnishes you a means. of gettin 
over this serious difficulty, and placing a reliable Frenc 
servant within the reach of all who employ servants. 

Send as many penny stamps as there are words to yot 
advertisement, and send stamps for reply if you desire th 
paper to investigate references furnished by applicant: 


Offices : 36 Rue du Sentier, Paris. 





WHILE ON THE CONTINENT 
THE PARIS “DAILY MAIL’ 


wrill giwe you 


ALL THE NEWS A DAY IN ADVANCE 


of any other English Newspaper 
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Captain Coxon 


HE island of Carmen, in the Lagoon of Tides, in 

the Bay of Campeachy, is now settled and planted. 

It has a postal service, some rudiments of a sanitary 

system (i.e., dogs and vultures), and a number of inhabit- 

ants who are ignorant of their island’s history. It has a 

pier and one or two lighthouses, so that the most preju- 

diced among my readers must admit that it holds a certain 

importance. Eight generations ago it was one of the lone- 

liest places in the world. It was a wilderness, half swamp 

half jungle, where the red mangrove trees, and the stunted 

whitethorn, shut away a few Indians from the roaring of 
the Lagoon tides at flood and ebb. 

To the north of it there lay the Bay, to the south the 
Lagoon; to the west and east a number of sandy islands 
about which the tides raced. Onsome of the islands, and 
on all the marshy mainland, there grew the valuable log- 
wood-trees, which made the neighbouring waters to smell 
sweetly when their profuse yellow blossoms were in season. 
To these islands, at certain times of the year, there came 
a Spaniard from Campeachy, with a gang of cowboys, to 
hunt the wild cattle for their hides and tallow. This 
Spaniard, whose name was John d’Acosta, was the only 
white man who ever came there. How the cattle got there 
will never be known ; but it is to be supposed that they 
had strayed from the Spanish settlements, and multiplied, 
and at last swum across to the islands at low water. 

During the first ten years of the reign of Charles II. a 
buccaneer ship, cruising far to “ leeward,” discovered the 
Lagoon, and explored its shores. Her seamen found 
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several belts of logwood near the salt creeks, and took 
some stacks of the timber to Port Royal, where they sold 
it at a good price. After that, several ships (both merchant 
ships and buccaneer cruisers) went thither yearly to load 
logwood for Jamaica. The wood, which was then much 
used for dyeing, sold for from {15 to £70 a ton in the 
English markets. It could be had for the cutting all 
about the Lagoon of Tides, while the great plenty of fruit 
and cattle thereabouts made the business inexpensive. 
Perhaps no people since the beginning of time have shown 
so evident a fondness for free quarters and large profits as 
the buccaneers displayed at this period of their history. 
The business of logwood cutting suited them very well, 
for it did not necessarily interfere with their rightful call- 
ing; while the title ‘“‘logwood cutter” looked rather 
better on a Charge Sheet. Very soon the creeks of the 
Lagoon were peopled by little settlements of buccaneers, 
who built themselves huts of palm leaves, and laboured 
very hard at their new craft. Many of them stayed there 
all the year round, cutting timber and stacking it, and 
selling it to the merchant ships which came thither from 
Port Royal. They lived together in little gangs, with 
their common casks of rum and sugar, and such wives as 
they could buy in Jamaica, or steal from the local Indians, 
They called the present Carmen Island Beef Island, and 
made some arrangement with John d’Acosta for the 
slaughtering of the beeves for their food. Five days in 
each week they cut logwood. The seventh they observed 
as the Sabbath. On the sixth they took their guns and 
went hunting. When a shipcame to the Lagoon all work 
was laid aside. The cutters went aboard her, and passed 
the rest of the day in drinking her commander’s rum and 
firing off her guns. If the captain were sparing of his rum 
and powder, they gave him a cargo of bad wood. Thus 
did they encourage a generous spirit and a virtuous 
liberality among their patrons, All this is by way of pre- 
lude, or prologue, to the history we purpose to present. 
In the years 1669 and 1670 two Englishmen, brothers, 
named John and William Coxon, began business as log- 
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wood merchants, trading between Port Royal and the 
Lagoon of Tides. With William Coxon we have no 
concern ; but we may take it for granted that at this 
time both he and his brother were fairly virtuous. Had 
they been otherwise, they would hardly have gone trading 
at a time when Henry Morgan was about to march on 
Panama. Wesurmise that John Coxon was then a young 
man, and (very possibly) new to the Indies. He was one 
of the first to enter into friendly relations with John 
d’Acosta. We may be sure that he was very prodigal in 
rum and powder, and that the “‘ Old Standards,” the senior 
lumbermen, always laid by for him the choicest wood. 
He passed his days between the Lagoen and Port Royal, 
making perhaps two trips in each year. But in the 
summer of 1672 the Spaniards began to look with dis- 
favour upon the growing tradein the Bay. John d’Acosta 
was accused of encouraging the English, and cast into 
prison at Campeachy. One or two trading ketches, laden 
with supplies of logwood, were snapped up by Spanish 
*€ Armadillies,” while the Spanish guarda-costas, from St. 
John d’Ulloa, received orders to destroy any logwood 
cutter’s settlement which they could find. John Coxon 
was troubled by these gentry, and lost a part of his 
business. The Jamaican Government could not allow 
him to make reprisals ; nor was it strong enough to 
protect a station so far away asthe Lagoon. Lhe Governor 
gave order that in future all logwood ships were to sail in 
fleets not less than four ships strong. This arrangement 
worked fairly well, until the final destruction of the log- 
wood industry a few years later. 

After 1672 the Bay of Campeachy attracted large num- 
bers of buccaneers, who found the “ windward ”’ seas too 
hot to hold them. The camps in the Lagoon of Tides 
became rather more riotous than they had been. The 
lumbermen began to make forays along the coasts, when 
business was slack, with the result that their virtuous 
members became “ debauched ” into “ wickedness.” We 
fear that one of the first to be ‘ debauched ” was John 
Coxon. By 1675 he had left the logwood business, He: 
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had gathered together a crew of ‘‘ Privateers,” and had 
sailed to the island of Tortuga, where, for a sum down, a 
compliant French Governor gave him a commission to 
make ‘‘war” upon the Spaniards, with the “right” of 
landing ‘‘to hunt” on Spanish territory. With this precious 
*‘ protection ” in his pocket, John Coxon cut himself 
temporarily adrift from virtuous living. He hoisted the 
red flag, and set sail. The question of England’s Naval 
Supremacy never once occurred to him. He was one of 
those strong silent men. 

We do not know how he began his privateering ; but 
we are forced to conclude that he wasted little time. 
By August 1676, he had been declared a pirate; and 
the Jamaican Government had offered mercy to all his men 
if they would deliver up their captain. To their credit, 
they refused this offer; but Coxon seems to have taken 
it asa hint to keep clear of Port Royal, and of the wind- 
ward waters generally, till some other pirate had put him 
out of mind for the time being. Probably he went to 
some quiet place like Boca del Toro, off Nicaragua, where 
he could live upon turtle and manatee, and dice with his 
officers for tots of rum. He lay low, in this way, for 
nearly nine months, 

His next appearance was in June or July 1677. He 
was then in command of about 100 Englishmen, who 
had taken as their allies some three or four French captains, 
with commissions from Tortuga. He induced these 
Frenchmen to come with him to attack Santa Martha, 
a strong little city not far from Cartagena, which had 
proved too strong for the buccaneers, though it had 
surrendered, twenty years before, to an English squadron. 
Drake had been driven from Santa Martha, so that there 
was a certain amount of glory to be won there. It could 
not be approached easily from the landward, and the 
defences to the sea-approach were powerful. Coxon 
was not dismayed by the difficulties it presented. He 
rowed in boldly in the early morning, a little before the 
dawn, and carried the main fort with a rush, while the 
garrison were sleeping. The town was taken after a 
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little fighting in the streets. All the credit of the capture 
was due to Coxon, who “ did all,” with his Englishmen, 
before the Frenchmen ventured to come ashore. At 
least, this was what he told Sir Thomas Lynch on his 
return to Port Royal. The plunder of Santa Martha 
was “‘nothing to babble about.” It came to £20 a man, 
in ** money and broken plate”; though Coxon’s share 
came to rather more. He brought away with him the 
Governor and the Bishop of the city, both of whom he 
held to ransom. There must have been something 
charming in the ruffian, for when he came to Port Royal 
to surrender to the Government (and to pay his tenths 
and fifteenths), the ‘‘good old man” (the Bishop) ex- 
pressed himself “ exceedingly satisfied” with his treat- 
ment, He expressed himself thus to Sir Thomas Lynch, 
who had come aboard to inquire after him, and to make 
him more comfortable, and to treat for his release. 
When he spoke, the entire buccaneer crew was lying on 
the deck blind drunk, and perhaps few bishops would 
have shown such charitable broadmindedness in such a 
situation, and at such a time. 

The ransoms of the Bishop and the Governor were duly 
paid, and Coxon found himself rich enough to take 
advantage of an Act of Oblivion. For nearly two years 
he lived honestly in Jamaica; but (as he confessed) he 
then “ grew weary” of being honest (probably he ran 
short of money), so that he put to sea again in command 
of a small cruiser. In the summer of 1679 he was on 
the coasts of Honduras, where he made a great haul of 
indigo, tortoiseshell, cacao and cochineai. He would 
have preferred pieces of eight, but the homely proverb, 
“it is not always May,” was doubtless a consolation to 
him. He smuggled much of his booty into Jamaica, 
where he flooded all the markets, and ruined half the dry- 
goods merchants. Then he set sail again (December 
1679) to Negril Bay, at the west end of Jamaica, to fill 
provisions for a raid along the Spanish coasts. With 
him were Captains Sawkins and Sharp, both of whom 
have their niches in the sinks and cellars of Fame’s 
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temple. While they lay at Negril, a small trading ketch 
put in and anchored by them. She was going to 
leeward, to trade among the Moskito Indians. Aboard 
her was William Dampier, a merchant and logwood 
cutter, who was trying to make a little money, before he 
returned to England. The crew of the ketch promptly 
volunteered to join the buccaneers; so that Dampier 
“was, in a manner, forced” to join them also. About 
Christmas 1679, Coxon’s allies made sail, and steered 
away to the Main, for they had designs upon the town of 
Porto Bello, where Drake had died, some eighty-three 
years before. Coxon took 200 men ashore, and marched 
for three days through swamps and woods, till on the 
dawn of the fourth he came to the city, and rushed it, as 
he had rushed Santa Martha. Porto Bello had been 
squeezed by the velvet glove of Henry Morgan in 1668, 
but Coxon’s men secured booty which “ whacked up ” to 
430 or 4£40a man. This was “ good gains,” and with 
this they were content. They rejoined their ships and 
sailed to Golden Island, a noted haunt of the buccaneers, 
in the ‘ Samballoes,” or Mulatas Islands, where they 
planned to cross the Isthmus of Darien, to plunder 
Santa Maria, a gold-mine near the South Seas. When 
they mustered at Golden Island, Coxon was in a ship of 
80 tons, manned by 97 men. 

The story of that crossing of the Isthmus has been told 
by many writers, four of whom were in the ranks at the 
time. At the landing, Captain John Coxon commanded 
the fifth and sixth companies, both of which marched 
under red colours. The colours were probably petti- 
coats, which could afterwards be traded to the natives. 
Coxon landed in a bad mood, because he was not the 
chief commander of the expedition; that post having 
fallen to Richard Sawkins, a valorous imp of fame who 
was more popular than he. ‘Two days after landing he 
had “some Words” with another company commander, 
one Peter Harris, a Kentish gentleman. On this occa- 
sion he so far forgot himself as to say D—n, and to 
whip up a gun and to fire at Peter Harris, who was by no 
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means backward in retaliating. However, another com- 
pany captain ‘brought him to be quiet,” and so the 
voyage continued. Santa Maria was duly captured, 
‘but when they got there, the cupboard was bare,” for 
the month’s take of gold had just been sent to Panama. 
This disappointment caused the buccaneers much annoy- 
ance. Some were for returning to their ships at Golden 
Island. Others, more venturous, were for attacking 
Panama. Coxon, who had taken Santa Martha and 
Porto Bello, was for returning to the ships, because, he 
argued, the honour of any further exploit, in this galére, 
will fall, not to me, but to Richard Sawkins. However, 
Sawkins was not so covetous of honour as Coxon thought. 
He caused the buccaneers to make Coxon their Admiral 
in his stead ; which was promptly done, ‘‘ Coxon seeming 
to be well satisfied.” Then they embarked in ‘“‘ canoas 
and periagoes”’ and rowed away west for Panama. On 
St. George’s Day (1680) the canoas of Sawkins and 
Coxon fought and defeated a Spanish squadron near the 
island of Perico. The battle was well-contested and 
abominably bloody ; and the laurels were won by Richard 
Sawkins, who captured the Spanish admiral. This was a 
sore blow to Coxon, who now determined to return to his 
ship. Some of Sawkins’s men ‘‘stickled not to defame or 
brand him with the note of cowardice,” crying out that he 
had been backward in the battle, and that he wasn’t half 
the Admiral he gave out. At this, Coxon took leave of 
the fleet, with some seventy hands. He took with him a 
ship and a periagua, which, as Sharp, his shipmate, says, 
‘will not much Redound to his Honour.” He recrossed 
the Isthmus without trouble ; rejoined his ship at Golden 
Island ; and again went cruising along the Main. 

Shortly after his return to the North Sea, he decided to 
row far up the Gulf of Darien to get gold from the 
Indians of those parts. He caused his seamen to cut up 
a useful suit of sails and to make a number of strong 
canvas bags (a bag apiece) for the ready conveyance of 
the gold, when it had been “ purchased,” or ‘‘ conveyed.” 
But though he rowed with creditable perseverance, “ with 
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an astonishing Degree of Enthusiasm,” under a sun that 
was hot and through an atmosphere that was nearly 
liquid, he got no gold whatsoever. He could not even 
get any Indians to sell in Port Royal; for the Indians 
were not only “Shy,” but “ Treacherous”; and had a 
way of potting your pirate, through a blowpipe, from 
behind a tree. Plainly, such Indians were best left alone 
by a force which, however civilised, lacked machine-guns. 
They wished these Indians might someday come into the 
hands of the Spaniards. Then, they argued, they 
wouldn’t be so perky with their blowpipes, nor yet so 
suspicious of those who were really their best friends. 
Thus growling, they rowed out of the Gulf, and set sail 
for Jamaica, On the way, an English frigate chased 
them for a day or more, to give thema relish of the 
sweets of liberty. 

We do not know what John Coxon did for the next 
few months. He probably cruised along the Main, taking 
what he could, and lying up, among the Mulatas Islands, 
when weary of the sea. He was at anchor at one of the 
Mulatas Islands in May 1681, when Dampier arrived 
there, after his tramp across the Isthmus. He was then 
in very good fettle, and did not want hands. With him 
were several other buccaneers, French, Dutch, and English, 
who were planning a “concerted piece,” or buccaneer 
orchestral effect, which should startle the Spaniards 
extremely. However, it came on to blow; the ships were 
separated ; the great scheme came to nothing ; and Coxon 
disappears again, under storm-staysails, for the best part of 
a year; In June or July 1682, he turned up at the 
Bahama Group, at the office of the Governor of New 
Providence. He explained that he wanted a commission 
to enable him “to make war on the Spaniards of Cuba, St. 
Augustine, and others” ; which commission (to his great 
surprise) was promptly granted. He recruited at New 
Providence, by the simple method of inviting defaulting 
debtors to come aboard. Then he sailed to Jamaica, 
apparently to show Sir Thomas Lynch what a beautiful 
commission he had gotten from Bahama. Sir Thomas 
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reproved the too trusting official, and diverted honest 
Coxon’s fervour into another channel. ‘ Look here, 
John,” he said, ‘‘ you go to Honduras, and escort home 
those poor logwood merchants.” So Coxon, with a suavity 
too often lacking in your pirate, at once gave up his inten- 
tion of making war on the Spaniard, and sailed to Honduras 
to convoy some logwood ships. Unfortunately, his men 
had little heart for convoy duty. Being Government 
men, at {1 a month and their victuals, was less pleasant, 
and infinitely less glorious, than being ‘‘on the account ”’ 
for “‘ whatever they could rob.” They plotted to heave 
John Coxon into the gulf, and to run away with the ship, 
‘and go privateering.” So they came aft ina body to put 
their bloody resolutions into effect. ‘But he valiantly 
resisted, killed one or two with his own hand, forced 
eleven overboard, and brought three to Port Royal,” 
where they were condemned and hanged. This action so 
delighted Lynch that he made Coxon his trusted hench- 
man. Early in 1683, Lynch sent him out again, this time 
to his old ally, Captain Yanky-Dutch, with an offer of 
“ {200 in Gold, besides Victuals,” if, between them, they 
could capture the French privateer La Trompeuse, com- 
manded by their whilom friend, Captain Peter Paine. 
Virtue so fervent as that of John Coxon soon burns 
itself out. The pure flame which forced eleven mutineers 
into the sea in November 1682, was but a smoke and a 
memory a year later. Ina letter dated November 1683, 
we find the curt entry, ‘“‘ Coxon is again in rebellion ” ; 
while another, of March 1684, describes him as cruising 
off the Terra Firme. Then a vagrant impulse to virtue 
drove him back to Jamaica, where he found a surety, and 
some honest employment, which kept him ashore, but only 
for a little while. In January 1686, he returned to 
Jamaica from another piratical raid, the details of which 
are missing. He claimed on this occasion to be weary of 
piracy ; but the authorities were more weary than he, so 
he was laid by the heels, and sent for trial at St. Jago de 
la Vega, ‘‘ where there will be few sympathisers among the 
jury.” Those who are to be tried in a place where there 
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will be few sympathisers among the jury, have evety 
incentive to find sympathisers in the gaol. Coxon 
discovered the practical virtues of this statement.. He 
got away from the prison before the jury was called ; and 
he was next heard of in Campeachy, cutting logwood, and 
raiding the coasts. A ship was sent after him ; but this 
ship, though she captured some of his men, failed to take 
him. In 1687 he was still cruising, and making a good 
deal of money ‘‘by snapping up Indians to sell.” In 
1688, for some reason, he again surrendered at Jamaica 
to the Duke of Albemarle, who “sent him to Lynch ” in 
despair. 

We do not know how he escaped hanging ; but the 
stars in their courses fought for him, and he got off 
somehow. He had still ten years of life before him; and 
these he passed quietly, as a trader to the Moskito shore. 
At times the old Adam rose up strongly in him; and 
then he would gather the Indians together, and take them 
to the Spanish settlements, ‘‘surprizing them in the 
night,” as he had once surprised Santa Martha. ‘“ This 
Coxon encouraged the Indians to such practices.” He 
died among them, surrounded by “ wild Indian slaves and 
harlots,” in the year 1698. The Indians sorrowed for 
him “after their manner”; and three old English 
pirates, who lived in that strange place, helped dig his 
grave; and then drank a cup of rum to his memory, 
and fired a French volley to his wandering shadow. 


W aystde Wisdom 


HERE is something, after all, to be said in favour of 

that greatly-abused person, the wayside tramp. He 
stands as a living protest against the dull, dead level 

of our highly civilised and wholly conventional lives, and, 
even if he does nothing else, he is useful as an object-lesson 
of indolence to a painfully active world. There is a grace, 
even a virtue, in doing nothing, but so unaccustomed are 
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we to its practice, still less its praise, that at first this very 
old truth sounds like some fiew thing. We live in an age 
when every one is clever—so clever, indeed, that by no 
possibility will they ever learn to be wise. We have made 
such excellent progress that we now begin not only where 
our fathers left off, but a point beyond, where even their 
dreams never carried them, and we look back with pity 
upon the past of ignorant content that was all our forebears 
knew of life. We are so very much better off than they 
ever were—live more luxurious lives and are far better 
educated ; we hear it said so often that at last we almost 
grow to believe what we hear. It is always difficult to 
withstand the tyranny of a popular tune. We may hate 
the vulgar air with its meaningless catch-penny refrain, 
but, sooner or later, we whistle it with the best of them, 
and, what is far worse, learn to appreciate the sound of our 
own whistling. And so with the creeds and theories and 
affectations of the moment. We come upon them un- 
awares. They peep out at us from the pages of the latest 
book, they stare at us boldly in the columns of the news- 
papers, until too tired any longer to resist the sorce of 
opinion, we begin to wonder if there may not be some 
little grain of truth in these new gospels that are being 
shouted into our ears by some millions of voices. 

Every age has its characteristic—an ideal before whose 
shrine it willingly burns as incense the hopes, dreams, and 
beliefs of all the ages that have gone before, and the ideal 
of to-day to which we must make either voluntary or in- 
voluntary sacrifice is uniformity. At whatever cost we 
must all be cut out after the same pattern, a good enough 
pattern, perhaps, but through its very monotony threat- 
ening to weary the eye and deaden the heart. We must 
all—the fit and the unfit, the wise and the foolish, the 
weak and the strong—receive a uniform training ; be 
taught the arts for which we have neither taste nor talent; 
be drilled to the rigidity of soldiers, and be forced to learn 
the beginnings of those sciences for which we have neither 
aptitude nor possible future need, just because it is the 
theory of to-day that Nature made a great mistake in not 
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turning each one of us out as the exact counterpart of 
the other. So this wise, sensible, highly civilised age of 
ours intends to rectify the mistake and teach Mother 
Nature a lesson, and never stops to ask whether she is 
not rather old, by this time, to begin going to school. 

It will be a dull world when we have all learned, at 
infinite pains, to think alike, and in consequence to speak 
alike and act alike ; a most excellent world according to 
the judgment of a military commander or a school in- 
spector, but not one that it will be good for poets, dreamers, 
vagabonds, or any such ill-regulated persons to live in. 
No doubt all our thinking will be done for us much in the 
same way that our patent foods (by some scientific process 
we are content to take on trust) are already digested before 
they are given to us, and the result will be a set of well- 
regulated, well-mannered machines with those two dan- 
gerous organs, brain and stomach, left out. Already we 
are ina fair way to attain to this ideal. The average man 
and woman do not even try to think, for they greatly prefer 
that some oneelse should think for them ; andso newspapers 
direct our politics ; magazines and advertisement columns 
tell us what books to read and what to say about them when 
read ; societies teach us the way to be charitable ; lecturers 
instruct us how to improve and preserve our health and 
strength ; agencies advise us when, where, and how to 
travel. There is no need, to-day, for any one to remain 
ignorant on any single subject, unless it be the mystery 
of life itself that still eludes us, because we have neither 
the time nor leisure to try and understand it. 

The wisest folk in all ages, from the Golden to the 
Electric, have been those who have learned to think for 
themselves ; who as children made their own playthings, 
and, when they grew older, created their own worlds and 
were content to live in them. They may, as we reckon, 
have had but few advantages; may never even have 
heard of the “hundred best books” so kindly recom- 
mended for our library shelves ; but they have studied 
deeply in those two great books that are well within the 
reach of all of us—the round world, and the human 
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heart ; books unhappily neglected to-day by many writers 
and more readers. And yet an inexhaustible store of 
knowledge is to be found in those pages that, however 
often we may turn them, can never wear out, and whose 
last chapters we shall never read. 

There is a certain kind of knowledge (withheld from 
learned scholars but possessed by many ignorant men) that 
may be called the wisdom of the wayside, and of this 
wisdom some scraps have floated down to us in the shape 
of homely proverbs—proverbs that have been con- 
temptuously described by some unknown author of a 
superior turn of mind as “ milestones on the pathway of 
fools.” I must own to an affection, even a weakness, for 
proverbs, Irritating in their sound common sense, 
exasperating in their undeniable truth, self-assertive in 
their very brevity, they are yet of infinite value as the 
result of experience and of first-hand observations made 
when nations and peoples alike were in the early freshness 
of their spring-time. Every proverb when first spoken 
must have confounded the hearers with its solid weight of 
truth, and we can easily imagine the respectful silence 
that followed hard upon its utterance. 

The East has been more peculiarly the birthland of the 
proverb—of those picturesque odds and ends of wisdom 
that can be as readily stored in a man’s memory as the 
camels store water for the long, lonely marches across the 
desert. Where life is leisured, stately, and pageant-like, 
men have time for meditation ; they can look into their 
own souls and try to understand something of the mystery 
of that journey from silence to silence, that we call life, 
and so these Eastern proverbs have, for the most part, an 
unfamiliar sound to our Western ears. To watch the 
sun, the moon, and the stars; to listen to the wind ; to 
hear nature whispering in that still, small voice of hers 
through the warm scent of the earth, the trembling of 
leaves, or the lapping of water, is a better education than 
can be got from all the books that ever were written or 
ever will be written. And it is to the wanderer by the 
wayside that this wisdom is given—to the hewers of wood 
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and drawers of water, to the beggar with his bowl, and to 
the holy men who spend their lives in the prayer and 
meditation that we, in our ignorartce, call idleness. 

In all probability the great Solomon made but few, if 
any, of the proverbs that bear his name; they were the 
words of the common folk caught up and carried into the 
king’s palace, for the dust of the wayside had opened 
their eyes to the truths of life that are hidden from great 
kings and councillors to be shown to the vagabond and 
the outcast. ‘‘ As in water face answereth to face, so the 
heart of man to man,” was surely first said by some dust- 
stained and weary traveller resting by the side of a chance 
companion under the shadow of a mighty rock, after 
they had drunk their fill from a pool the sun had for- 
gotten to dry ; for in these rare moments of unexpected 
ease a man will open out his heart to the stranger and tell 
the secret thoughts he would hide even from the mother 
who bore him. The words have about them the true ring 
of the wisdom of the wayside ; they were never spoken 
in great palaces, where water must be fetched for the 
king’s use, though all the world lie dying of thirst, and 
where the secrets of men’s hearts are kept close. 

‘When the darkness falls a man can see to read in 
his own heart, but when the morning comes his eyes 
are blinded,” says an Eastern proverb that would make 
excellent food for mystics, but that we find hard of 
understanding. For darkness, we are now taught, is the 
seed and root of all evil; out of it no good thing can 
come, and only when we have driven it away with brilliant 
flares of electricity will the streets of our great cities be 
kept pure and clean. So far have we wandered from 
wisdom that we treat our best friend as an enemy, and 
dread the darkness that shall cover our heads and teach | 
us the wonders and mysteries we may not learn in the 
brightness of the morning. 

In the East the spirit of the wayside is still alive, but 
here it only lingers as a spirit of the past. The conditions 
of life have changed, and it has become a shame, even if 
not an actual crime, for any one to go to bed with the 
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sky for a canopy and the moon and stars for candles. 
The gipsy and the vagrant (who asked for nothing 
better than to be left alone) are being pursued with a 
vigour and energy worthy of a better cause. They sin 
against the law of uniformity by refusing to accept the 
creed that teaches the blessing of labour, and so they are 
accounted an ugly blot upon our prosperity and well- 
being. There is something strangely pathetic in the 
struggle these people make to resist the bounties we are 
so anxious to thrust upon them. In France a horde of 
gipsies have lately been driven from one province to 
another ; conducted with all due ceremony across the 
boundary line, and then sent back again by polite though 
irritated officials, at their wits’ ends to know what to do 
with them. The picturesqueness of the nomad life— 
the tent, the caravan, the camping-ground—interferes 
with the proper preaching of the gospel of work and 
stains the grey of existence with its vivid colour and hint 
of romance. The country roads are no longer left to the 
dreamer or lounger—the flaring light of acetylene lamps, 
the braying of a motor horn, a cloud of evil-smelling 
dust, stand for us, to-day, as the poetry of the wayside. 
It may be true that the gipsies and their tents were 
of but little use to the country ; that they represented 
the leisured classes, lived at the expense of honest farmers, 
and were always unwelcome visitors in the country-side. 
But if they stole from the villagers at least they gave to 
them again ; not only telling, for a bit of silver, the very 
same fortune that costs a guinea at a fashionable palmist’s, 
but offering gifts of far greater value—quaint remedies 
at which Science laughs, but that Credulity tries, and is 
rewarded. Gipsy knowledge learned at first hand from 
the brown earth, and passed on from mother to daughter 
as a precious heirloom, is not all made up of nonsense or 
pretence. We may smile at the necklace threaded from 
the berries of deadly nightshade and worn round the baby’s 
neck that the teeth may grow white and even, but, at 
worst, it is an innocent form of faith cure. There are 
simple remedies, too, for burns, quinsies,and other common 
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ailments, that are worth far more than the rabbit or the lay- 
ing hen the gipsy man steals from the farm while the gipsy 
woman is trying to teach the farmer’s wife the true use 
of the herbs and weeds that grow in the fields and hedge- 
rows. 

There seems to be no especial reason for this rigorous 
crusade against gipsies and other picturesque vagrants, 
save that they are active rebels against the spirit of the age, 
preferring their own unlettered wisdom to our laborious 
knowledge. In Maxim Gorki’s fine novel ‘“ Les Trois” 
there is an account of a pious peasant who built himself a 
shelter of the boughs of the trees and lived as a hermit in 
the forest, praying for forgiveness for the sins of the people. 
He did no harm, but only asked to be forgotten by his little 
world and left in peace. But Authority would not leave 
him alone. He was dragged from his peaceful green cell, 
and, making some faint resistance, died among the ruins of 
his home. A very similar case occurred in one of our 
southern counties. Anold man had madea home for him- 
self in a wood, and there lived (with two faithful dogs for 
companions) feeding on nuts and roots, and earning— 
if I remember rightly—a small pittance by the sale of 
willow-woven baskets. He must have realised the best 
dreams of the advocates of the practice of the simple life, 
and it seems impossible that any person, however evilly 
disposed, would have ever wished to disturb the content 
of his solitude. But he was breaking the law. So 
Authority came aad hacked down the thick hedge he 
had grown round his tiny house, levelled it to the ground, 
and forced the old philosopher into the workhouse. What 
became of the faithful dogs is not known, and perhaps it 
would be as well for tender-hearted, sensitive people not 
to ask. It was merely a little tragedy where ignorance and 
stupidity came off as conquerors, but yet a tragedy to 
make thoughtful men pause—and feel desperately 
ashamed. 

But in spite of laws and Education Acts, there are still 
some wise folk left to us ; some unlearned and unlettered 
genius to be found on lonely farmsteads and in remote 
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villages where the speech of the country people has not 
lost all its grace and colour. The writer, striving to find 
some new thing to say, might not disdain to make use of 
so homely an image of the unattainable as is given in the 
phrase ‘‘ When the sun shines on both sides of the hedge,” 
nor could the counsel of caution be better taught than in 


these two lines : 
A hedge between, 
Keeps friendship green. 


The first saying comes from the south where the old saws 
for the most part breathe a spirit of lazy tolerance ; the 
last smacks somewhat of the north, though it may well 
be that the advice is given to young people in all parts 
of the country who incline to sudden intimacies and have 
not the necessary experience to help them to foresee the 
inevitable ending. North country wit bites keenly, and 
the gossips of the chimney corners cultivate a certain 
rough turn of the tongue that a stranger sometimes finds 
disconcerting. 


Give bread to the poor, 
But bar the door, 


would seem a contradiction to the well-known character 
for hospitality of which the north is so justly proud, but 
it helps to explain the level-headedness that has made of 
her sons such successful men of business. 

In some parts of the Midlands the tramp is generally 
known as the traveller; a pretty way of explaining the 
method of life of those wanderers of the wayside who— 
as distinct and apart from the dangerous class of vagrant 
—are only guilty of the sin of loving all out-of-doors so 
dearly that they will never consent to turn themselves 
into exemplary hard-working citizens. Sometimes a 
man of the village or town through which the travellers 
pass on the unending journey ot which they never tire, 
will fall in love with one of the women and marry her, 
but the experiment is rarely successful. Those who are 
born with the call of the swallow in their hearts can 
never be happy within four walls. When the spring 
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comes the traveller’s child grows restless and longs for 
the life of the road—for its discomforts, its privations, 
and its sense of freedom ; when the autumn comes and 
the leaves fall, she sits by her fire and thinks strange 
thoughts. Her speech is not as that of the other village 
women, and they look at her askance. Her children 
may hold her to the home that she counts as at best but 
a kindly prison, but she is never happy, and will hand on 
this same gift of restless discontent to one at least of her 
brood. 

“Les mots allaient ot allait la pensée,” says old 
Montaigne, and so the traveller’s child tedches her 
children the wisdom she has learned from the grand- 
parents they have never seen, and of whom they only 
speak in hushed whispers because it is not well to have 
gipsy blood in the veins. She tells them of the things 
they will never know—-secrets that cannot be learned save 
by those who have walked with the wind for a comrade 
and had the earth for a bedfellow. Old age is often 
kinder to the traveller’s child than youth has been. She 
becomes a person of consequence in the village, a wise 
woman to whom all turn for help and advice ; and hands 
down the traditions of the wayside as an heirloom to her 
children who, grown older too, are no longer ashamed but 
proud of their gipsy ancestry. 

In any village where a man or woman shows unusual 
intelligence—intelligence unfettered and uncontrolled—a 
little judicious questioning will generally draw out the 
confession, ‘‘ There’s gipsy blood in me.” The quaint 
turns of speech betray it, as much as the bright eyes that 
are the inheritance of all those whose outlook has been 
bounded by a wider horizon line than the narrow walls of 
a homestead. It is among these people that the old 
sayings, superstitious, and genuine folk-lore are still to be 
found, and long may it be before the city-trained school- 
ma’am with all the array of “standards” at her back 
trains them into forgetfulness of the older learning. 
‘‘The poor lays his ear to the ground and learns more 
than the King” and so the wisdom of the wayside has 
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rown insensibly into the hearts of those who listen; the 
vagabond sleeping under the light of the stars and roaming 
the woods in solitude may know more of the true mystery 
and wonder of the world than the most brilliant scientist 
that ever lectured at the Royal Institution. 

We are mighty proud of ourselves to-day: we boast of 
the “secrets wrested from Nature” and point with a 
vain-glorious finger to our latest triumphs and discoveries ; 
but there is much, so much, that we do not know, and 
more, far more, that we have forgotten. We have 
driven leisure from our midst and with it peace and 
content from our hearts, as we are driving the gipsy and 
vagrant from their haunts, because we have a theory that 
we should all be up and doing :—whether the work gives 
much satisfaction to any of us when it is done matters 
little. The old writers were wont to speak of labour as 
the curse of Adam; the new teachers would have us 
believe it is our only salvation ; but there are some of us 
who (if we dared) would cry aloud that the truth lies in 
the old gospel and salvation will be found in quiet ways 
rather than in the frantic rush for spoil or pleasure. 

The restlessness of to-day is in itself a form of disease, 
and the alarming increase of certain subtle phases of in- 
sanity has been said to be intimately connected with the 
craze for perpetual motion that has discarded the more 
leisured methods of the railway for the rush of the motor- 
car. Young and old alike, the travel fever has seized us, 
and we must go to the ends of the earth in search of 
happiness instead of being content to “ jog on the foot- 
path way. The old slow ways of living gave birth to far 
more genius than we are likely to find in these days of 
restless change, and men loved their homes and countries 
better, when only the few and fit were able to leave 
them. 

But the world never stands still, One day our boasted 
civilisation—with its restlessness, complications, and dis- 
torted outlook on life—will be swept away as older and 
more magnificent civilisations have been swept away before 
it. Yet the heart of man. will remain unchanged, and 
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wayside wisdom be born again when the new travellers 
wander along the old roads, and try vainly to reconstruct 
our present from the sorry relics we shall have left 
behind us. 


New Light on “ Old Wedgwood” 


T is odd and a little provoking that materials essential 
toa full technical understanding of the work of Josiah 
Wedgwood, England’s most famous potter, should 

come to light long after he had received what was excus- 
ably regarded as a sufficiently complete and final bio- 
graphical treatment. Both Miss Meteyard and Mr. 
Llewellyn Jewitt published their ‘‘ Lives” of Josiah 
Wedgwood seventy-five years after his death, and it was a 
reasonable assumption that all the material for their work 
was then available, and that the passage of time would 
diminish rather than add to the store of perishable know- 
ledge at the command of his biographers. But forty 
years after their labours—supplemented by the admirable 
monograph of Professor Church—there is made, by the 
magic of chance, a discovery of fresh material which fills 
up all the gaps in our knowledge of Wedgwood and his 
works. 

The discovery made a few months ago at his old works 
at Etruria of a rich collection of the examples of his early 
work are valuable enough from the collector’s point of 
view, and it is little wonder that the present ‘“ house” 
(composed of his descendants), coming into such a 
splendid and unexpected inheritance, has decided that 
treasures sufficient in themselves to furnish forth a repre- 
sentative museum of Wedgwood’s works shall take that 
permanent form, and be open to all students of pottery 
in general or collectors of Wedgwood in particular. But 
valuable as the discoveries are as a new store to gratify 
the eyes of virtuosi, they are not less to be prized for the 
flood of light which they throw on Wedgwood’s method 
of work. Their preservation is in itself a wonder. For 
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at least sixty years these priceless examples of Wedgwood’s 
art lay, in their rotting crates, in obscure rooms of the 
pottery, and were regarded so much as part and parcel of 
the settled lumber of the works that curiosity never dis- 
turbed them, and so the neglect which placed and left 
them there really preserved them. But a few months 
ago the idea came that the apparently useless lumber, 
familiar to several generations, must justify the space it 
occupied, and so a perfunctory examination, soon passing 
into an incredulous astonishment, was the first step 
towards the comprehensive museum which now gives an 
historical continuity to the products of the Wedgwood 
dynasty. The treasures were covered with the dust of 
years, and it was only after they had been thoroughly 
cleaned, and the marks ‘‘ Wedgwood and Bentley ” could 


be discerned on the pieces of finished ware, and the faded 
ink on old Josiah’s notes on his thousands of patient trials 
could be read, that the extent of the discovery dawned on 
the discoverers. For successive generations single exam- 
ples of the great potter’s work had been treasured at the 


factory which he built in 1769 and christened Etruria, 
but here was a sudden and overwhelming discovery of 
treasures which beggared all the isolated examples that 
had been so jealously guarded and proudly displayed. 
One might say of Etruria that it had unearthed its 
Herculaneum. 

This discovery of ware, moulds, and trials, with the 
two volumes of letters of Josiah Wedgwood to his partner 
Bentley which have recently been printed for private circu- 
lation, by Wedgwood’s great-granddaughter, Lady Farrer, 
really constitute together so much added material for the 
proper appreciation of Wedgwood’s life and work as to 
suggest that the subject yet awaits final and exhaustive 
treatment. Mr. Jewitt did not have the advantage of 
access to the correspondence in the hands of the Wedg- 
wood family, and so his book is strongest on the technical 
side of Wedgwood’s work. Miss Meteyard’s ‘“ Life,” 
which contains certain letters from the correspondence 
which Lady Farrer has had printed in full, was strongest 
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on the personal side; but the new material available 
suggests that a combination of the distinctive qualities of 
the two biographies might now distinguish a final and 
complete estimate of Wedgwood and his work. The col- 
lector of Wedgwood who may visit the Museum will 
naturally be most attracted by the finished examples of 
his ware—the vases, urns, cameos, intaglios, plaques, 
busts, and ornamental pieces which have come to light, 
many of them indubitably the very earliest examples of 
his Etruria work, such as the cauliflower ware, the first 
somewhat crude examples of which were executed by 
Whieldon, with whom Wedgwood was in partnership as 
a young man, but which, as the recovered examples in 
the Etruria Museum show, were vastly improved by 
Wedgwood when this, his first partnership, came to an 
end. But though these “things of beauty” remain un- 
impaired joys in themselves, the innumerable examples 
of his trials—they run into thousands—afford a much 
better means of understanding his methods. Each has its 
reference number, in Wedgwood’s own writing, with 
explanatory notes, and though the key has not been found 
they show, as nothing yet has done (for these are the 
only trials of his that have ever come to light), the 
orderly process of his mind and methods. It may safely 
be said that no modern potter expends anything like the 
same care in detail as these trials reveal Wedgwood to have 
done. The stress of competition and the mechanical 
development of the modern pottery industry leave no time 
for such methodical and reasoned attention as he bestowed, 
though an exemption from this criticism must be made in 
the case of those who have naturally had to carry on at 
Etruria the traditions which he bequeathed to them. A 
supremely patient care has always been attributed to 
Wedgwood as one of his chief merits, but here we have 
for the first time evidence that the credit due to him on 
this point has even been under-estimated. Rather, one 
might say, what had to be deduced is now proved by thou- 
sands of witnesses which contain their own proof. “The 
dramatic element of surprise,” says a modern literary critic 
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looking for a dramatic effect where it is not to be found, 
“chased by machinery out of the other industrial arts, 
still clings to this art of Pottery. Consider. You puta 
piece of clay into your oven, use your last stick of furni- 
ture to keep the fire alight, and draw it out to find that 
it has become—what?” Well, that naive question 
implies an outsider’s uninstructed conception of the 
modern potter’s art. The modern potter, following well- 
worn tracks, knows exactly what he expects, and generally 
gets it, and there is no margin for the “element of sur- 
prise” in a commercial pursuit which can afford to take 
no risks and “ is not in the business for its health.” But 
these endless rows of trials of old Josiah Wedgwood show 
him to have been an unresting experimentalist all his 
working life—seeking for a sure effect, but turning his 
failures into successes by following up the hints they gave 
for fresh developments, leaving nothing to chance or un- 
explained, disdaining to profit by haphazard results until 
he had accounted for them and could repeat them, and 
following up every clue, however unpromising. And it is 
only when one sees these trays of his trials—trials of 
bodies, glazes, colour, slips, and applied clay—that one 
fully realises the patience which fortified his inspiration, 
and which enabled him, largely a pioneer in unbroken 
ground, to achieve the finished successes which are ranged 
in the other cases round the walls. They are the goal, but 
the milestones on the road were many, as we may see; 
and the contrast suggested between his and modern 
methods compels a regret that an industrial art with illi- 
mitable possibilities has, save for a few shining exceptions, 
been narrowed within the limits of a deadening routine 
commercialism which is content to take—and to leave 
—things as it finds them, and to seek its “ improvements ” 
mainly in the sphere of mechanical facility and cheapened 
production. 

Wedgwood’s reputation as the most conscientious and 
painstaking potter of his or any day has thus been enor- 
mously strengthened by the Etruria discoveries, but they 
demonstrate also the amazing resource and variety of his 
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mind. The thousands of original pitcher models which 
also have been found show how wide was the range of his 
Etruria work, and are in themselves enough to stock 
a pottery with working material, and happily most of 
them are in perfect condition. For the perfection ot 
daintiness nothing better has been done in the art than 
the tiny intaglios in basalt which Wedgwood executed. 
The chief virtuosi and collectors of the day were num- 
bered among his patrons, and whenever he saw a rare 
cut ring or gem on a patron’s finger, or among the house- 
hold treasures in the mansions of the great, he sought 
permission to take a mould, brought out his wax, and 
bore away the prize to Etruria. From the wax impres- 
sion he duly obtained the pitcher die from which the 
intaglios were made, and most of them have now been 
discovered with their delicate outlines as sharp as ever, 
and equal to the reproduction of copies as good as those 
of his own day. The care taken in the preparation of 
these pitcher moulds and dies admirably illustrates his 
general methods. He imbedded a large tree trunk in 
the earth when building his workshops, and carried it 
through the roof of the first floor. Its top was fashioned 
as a table for the workmen on the second floor, and on 
this substantial base, free from the least tremor save a 
seismic shock to Mother Earth herself, his minute dies 
were made. The tree trunk is there to-day, and still 
serves its purpose, and provides one instance out of 
many of the difficulty of improving upon his practical 
method of manufacture. 

Some of Flaxman’s wax models are among the dis- 
coveries, and the most interesting are those of the chess- 
men which he designed (he took Mrs. Siddons for the 
Queen), and which Wedgwood executed in Jasper, but 
these are not sufficiently well preserved for reproductive 
purposes. 

The examples brought to light of his early Queen’s 
or ivory ware are among the best executed in that class, 
and many of the pieces are the original pattern pieces 
which were placed before the workmen for his guidance 
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and emulation, and therefore may be taken as choice 
pieces representing Wedgwood’s exacting idea of what 
was required—they were his ‘‘ file copies,” in fact. Agate 
ware, encaustic vases (red painting on a black body, and 
occasionally the reverse), lustre pieces (with their lustre 
undimmed), blue printed ware, solid jasper and dipped 
jasper, and black basalt ware (with the texture hardened 
and polished by age to an almost metallic complexion) 
are among the varieties of his finished pieces that have 
come to light. 

But from the popular point of view the discoveries 
connected with the famous Portland Vase are probably 
the most interesting. Everything connected with its 
manufacture has been found, from the original complete 
plaster mould which Wedgwood took directly from the 
vase itself when the Duke of Portland entrusted it to 
his hands, to the wax models made by Webber from 
which the actual working pitcher moulds for the figures 
in relief to be superimposed upon the body of the vases 
were eventually made. The processes involved in the 
preparation of the moulds shows what was required for 
the production of the fifty copies (only twenty-four of 
which survived all their vicissitudes, and came out of 
the oven unscathed) which Wedgwood sold for £50 
a-piece, but which are now worth so many times that 
sum. The plaster mould which Wedgwood took was 
not used in the process of manufacture at all—its func- 
tion apparently was to produce the cast which served as 
the copy for Webber the modeller. Webber modelled 
the figures in wax much larger than the figures on the 
case, to allow of the shrinking in production. Then 
from the waxes plaster casts were made, and from this in 
turn were derived the pitcher moulds which when fired 
shrank to several sizes less than the waxes, and this ended 
the first stage. Then from these pitcher moulds of the 
sectional figures, smaller than the waxes but still larger 
than the figures ultimately to go on the vase, the latter 
would be derived, and these when fired shrank to the 
actual size, and girdled the vase with its story without a 
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break or any overlapping. Webber had therefore to 
allow for two oven shrinkings in modelling his waxes, 
but his calculations seem to have been made to a hair’s- 
breadth accuracy. 

In the letters which Lady Farrer has printed there are 
many references by Wedgwood to the rivalry of his com- 
petitors, and nothing is more striking about Wedgwood’s 
personality, as revealed in the letters, than the spirit of 
liberality with which he regarded hisimitators. His show- 
rooms in London were besieged by fashionable ladies 
literally clamouring for vases faster than Etruria could 
produce them, house-parties of the nobility from the 
neighbouring halls of Keele and Trentham were constantly 
at his works, eminent travellers by coach from London to 
Liverpool and the North broke their journey at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme to call at the famous pottery, the King and 
Queen gave him more than a perfunctory patronage, the 
‘vase madness,” as he described it in a letter to Bentley, 
broke out even in remote parts of Ireland, the ambassadors 
from the Court of St. James’s became “ ambassadors of 
commerce” to introduce his wares to the courts to which 
they were accredited, and the rage for ‘‘ Wedgwood ”’ 
almost became a hall-mark of cultured taste outside as 
well as in his own land, for in 1771 he writes to his 
partner : 

I think we should not sell to Italy and neglect the other Princes 
in Germany and elsewhere who are waiting with so much impatience 
for their turn to be served with our fine things, unless you think it 
better to send all to one place at a time that we may first do the 


business in Italy then in Germany & so on to Spain Mexico Indo- 
stan China Nova Zemble and the Ld. knows where. 


Such success naturally begat envy, and every develop- 
ment of his art was greedily watched by his rivals, and 
sometimes his caution prompts him to devise means to 
keep fresh workmen (who might be the agents of his rivals 
commissioned to learn his secrets) apart from the older 
hands ; and leads him to beg Bentley up in London not 
to show certain vases to any but the quality (‘‘ for depend 
upon it, if you don’t take this precaution they will be here in 
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a week after being shown in the rooms ’’), and so to “ baulk 
the spies who are haunting the rooms.” But he speaks in 
these very uncommercial tones of a sedulous rival : “’'The 
match likes me well—I like the man, I like his spirit. He 
will not be a mere snivelling copyist, like the antagonists I 
have hitherto had, but will venture to step out of the lines 
upon occasion, and afford us some diversion in the combat.” 
There spoke the artist potter, and the same spirit is 
emphasised in a letter to Bentley in 1769, when he says 
the time has come to choose between two alternatives, 
commercial secrecy and furtiveness or a liberal love of the 
work for work’s sake : 

With respect to myself there is nothing relating to business I so 
much wish for as being released from these degrading slavish chains, 
these mean selfish fears of other people copying my works—how many 
new and good things has, and still does, this selfish principle prevent my 
bringing to light? I have always wished to be released from it and 
was I now free I am perswaded that it would do me much good in body 
more in mind, and that my invention wod. so far from being exhausted 
by giving a free loose to it that it wod. increase greatly. . . . Dare you 
step forth, my dear friend and associate, and share the risque and honour 
of acting on these enlarged principles ? 


Josiah Wedgwood pursued these “ enlarged principles ” 
much to the advantage of the potter’s art, and not to his 
own disadvantage, for he left a very large fortune to his 
children. But if that art has not since his day kept pace 
with its advancement in his hands—an advancement from a 
crude industry to the summit of artistry—it is not because 
the field for research or improvement is exhausted. ° It was 
Wedgwood’s summary way to smash bad work at sight 
with a big stick ; and one wonders what he would have 
thought of the contents of one of the most interesting 
shelves of the Museum, where are ranged examples of 
spurious ‘“‘ Wedgwood,” which are such ludicrous travesties 
of his work or of the work of his descendants, following 
his own models, as to introduce a breath of the comic 
spirit into the humdrum realm of commercial dealing. 
Would his ‘“‘ enlarged principles,” one wonders, have em- 
braced even these grotesque examples of the spirit of 
rivalry ? But though the industry has not paid him the 
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flattery of an imitation good enough to deceive, fresh 
ground has been broken here and there which would have 
commanded his hearty admiration. And his own tradi- 
tions have happily survived at Etruria during all these 
years, though they must certainly receive a fresh impetus 
from the discovery of so many inspiring examples of his 
work on the spot where they were fashioned, to say 
nothing of the recovery of his working models, which 
will allow of his successes of a century and a half ago 


being repeated to-day. 


Horace 


Y neighbours in the street are, so far as I know 
M them, indifferent to Horace, chiefly because he 
live’d so many years ago; my relations are em- 
bitter’d against him, because he is suppose’d to have had a 
great share in bringing me to my present state ; finally, 
I gather from this source and that, many literary folk 
have fallen out with him, as they have fallen out with 
Gray’s Elegy. All that I can say in the matter is that I 
go with the multitude to do evil; that is, to repeat un- 
consciously a portion of the Elegy daily, and ever to find 
in Horace something delightfully fitted to my condition. 
I think the modern objections to Horace are chiefly 
two: his lack of energy, and his triteness. And the 
objections may hold good. What does it matter ? Without 
doubt Horace was a lazy man ; but long periods of lazi- 
ness are good precursors of a fine song. And, after all, is 
there no energy in his songs? With few exceptions, 
whether they are amatory, patriotic, or hortative, energy is 
theirs. It is true that they have been refine’d and polisht 
to the last degree. But there is the energy, born of strong 
feeling, which in its turn was nourisht in idleness, Can 
any man say he didn’t love Mecenas, or his country, or a 
pretty woman? And what is the evidence of that love ? 
His songs. 
The second objection is, I take it, brought against his 
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presentation of what is call’d the commonplace. He tells 
his acquaintances, for instance, not to be greedy; and his 
genius tells us across the years not to be greedy; and 
this forsooth is call’d his love of the commonplace. I 
should rather say that greed itself is commonplace ; and 
that disguise of it under all sorts of evasions and forms 
of speech is just as common. If Horace live’d among the 
richest, and inculcated golden mediocrity in apt words, and 
died possest of but a moderate estate, it is certain that 
neither the life nor the works of him had anything to do 
with the commonplace. 

He has always been the delight both of men of letters 
and men of action for his propriety, sententiousness, and 
lightness, Are objectors prepare’d to offer anything better? 
or has human nature suffer’d change ? 

Perhaps there is an objection to his having a patron. 
But one sees no obsequiousness in him, only affection. 
And surely a patron is the finest institution in the world 
for a lyric poet, who of all men needs protection, and 
pays well for it. I have long been in search of a patron 
myself. 

When at home I am askt what sort of a woman so- 
and-so is, I reply, “A tall dark handsome generous woman 
with ared feather in her hat.” My formula begins to be 
distrusted ; but I may apply it to the sort of patron I 
desire, and the reader won't distrust it. I want a tall, dark, 
handsome, generous patron who will send my meals into 
the library, patiently expect my songs, and above all observe 
the conventions, one of which is that a poet is a simple, 
honest man who will speak the truth both in and out of 
season. 

Alas! I think I’m young again and really in need of 
such a protector, whereas | can only cry with Vergil “I 
was a poet |” and the least of the tribe. 

But again, Horace may be dislike’d because he was 
neither of those curious sights, an optimist and a pessi- 
mist. If Leopardi is the latter, all I can say is, “ God 
keep me far from such an animal! ;” I can only laugh at 
such a sight and pass on. 
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I may as well say, though, how | made his acquaintance. 
It was in Mr. Dobell’s Catalogue that 1 saw his essays 
advertised; I had heard him oddly describe’d as a 
‘* pessimist poet,” I read Matthew Arnold’s praise in the 
Catalogue, and bought the essays. What did I find in 
these Dialogues? Man condemned wholesale. By 
whom ? Mostly by ill-compounded figments of Leopardi’s 
own brain, revive’d monsters, ancient gods brought out of 
their proper place. These are the people he brings 
forward for the purpose of condemning men; and to 
crown the absurdity he makes them use human speech. 
Well might Momus laugh at Prometheus for creating 
Leopardi. Is this the modern classic? And what would 
this classic have said to one who told him that ‘ man is 
the measure of things” ; or said, ‘‘] am a man and think 
that nothing human is foreign to me.” 

“‘It is an ill bird that fouls its own nest,” and the 
proverb fits Leopardi ; for he was always ill; and that is 
his condemnation. I see that Mr. Dobell imagines that 
there is some sort of resemblance between the sadness of 
the Italian, and that to be foundin King Lear. But there 
is none. Any child may see that the history of Lear is 
the tragedy of a foolish old man, who is tacitly compare’d 
with all the wise or indifferent old men the reader has 
ever known. Shakspere makes him suffer for his folly 
indeed ; but he makes kindly tragedy, because he com- 
pares men with men. Leopardi has no comparison to 
offer for the purpose of wholesale condemnation ; and so, 
as I have said before, he creates and revives monsters. 

I know of no optimist who is his exact opposite. If 
there were such a person he would find his condemnation 
on precisely the same grounds. The whole matter lies in 
a nutshell. Good is so, because there is a bad; and bad 
because there is a good ; and both of them, artfully com- 
pounded, give a zest to the sorrows of Lear and the 
effervescent humanity of Much Ado about Nothing. 

But to return to Horace; the only other objection I 
can imagine to be brought against him is that his 
philosophy is Epicurean ; and that of course would be a 
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serious charge if the disciples of Epicurus obey’d the 
maxim invented by their enemies, the half of which is, 
Eat, drink and snore, But they confine themselves to 
these necessities no more than other men. They differ 
from some men in not believing that they have a wind- 
bag within them fill’d with vaporous folly and call’d a 
soul; the only function of which is to cause awkward 
speech in the faithful. 

Epicureans differ from other men too in_ taking 
greater interest in near things than in those which are 
distant ; they are not likely to quarrel about the structure 
of the Milky Way, nor about the volcanoes in the moon, 
nor about Church government. They will give such 
subjects the attention and discussion they deserve, treating 
them gently and evasively as indifferent or irrelevant. 
Their interests widen from their homes and women, 
through their gardens to their country. Their touch- 
stone is indeed pleasure ; but they may find in duty the 
most lasting and pervasive of pleasures. Such is their 
sty, as it is call’d, which only differs from the interiors of 
other men by the absence of greed and bad temper ; and 
this was the sty which please’d Horace, whether he was in 
love with Lydia, or invoking Faunus, or deifying 
Augustus, or remembering Regulus. In this sty live’d 
Chaucer, Shakspere, Hooker, and many a good English- 
man beside ; and built of solid materials as it is, it will 
probably last to the end of the world. 

There is still another possible objection to Horace, and 
that is that his literary maxims are flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able. Perhaps that is because they have sunk so deeply 
into the practice of poets, that they are recognisable only as 
commonplace. 

I find no particular flouting of the 4rs Poetica in the 
verse-loving verse of Mr. Swinburne, the delicate po/- 
pourri of Mr. Bridges, or the past felicities of Mr. 
Meredith. I certainly shall refuse to enter the enchanted 
woods of Westermain, because I don’t want to see a tedious 
procession of irrelevant wonders ; I enjoy the valley more, 
where the young lady is very nearly the victor over such 
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things ; and fifty years ago was doubtless supreme queen, 
simplex duntaxat et una, before Mr. Meredith deserted her 
for Yaffles. 

Mr. Swinburne’s verse is so good that while we are 
admiring it we are apt to forget what he is writing about, 
a state of affairs Horace hardly contemplated. He may, 
however, not believe in the ni/ admirari; for he found 
that many wonderful poets live’d in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Perhaps it is this discovery that has prove’d fatal 
to the reputation of Horace. I suppose everybody would 
like more of Mr. Bridges’ fragrant little songs ; but such 
delights are not to be shovell’d out perennially like Oliver 
Twist’s porridge; they are like the strawberries which 
only come once in a season, and their season is youth. 
But I think all three gentlemen would agree with me in 
thinking that Horace is a very good poet; and why I 
write about him I don’t know, except that I have nothing 
better to write about. 

About three years ago I perpetrated an Ars Poetica 
myself in the shape of a letter to an ingenious youth who , 
askt me to forecast his chances of success in the poetical 
world. He enclose’d an ‘‘ Ode toa Hamadryad ” (I think 
it was); I knew him for the wearer of a chimney-pot 
hat and curls, asa depreciator, too, of Horace and Gray’s 
Elegy. He’s dead now. As I look at my draft of the 
letter, I find it remarkable as helping nobody to the theory 
or practice of poetry, and suspect that I knew nothing of 
either. This is the draft: ‘“ You ask me for any hints 
which will lead you to success. You must remember that 
you are playing for a very high prize, and that y* stake 
isa mere nothing. The prize is the probability of y* 
name lasting as long as a nation, perhaps longer ; the 
stake is at the utmost y’self and a pennyworth of pens, 
ink, and paper. What wonder, then, that the unsuccessful 
are many and the prizes few? I have call’d the prize a 
lasting memory of y’'self: but, after all, that is only an 
incidental accompaniment of the real thing of worth, like 
lettering on a gold medal. The gold itself is the goodness 
of y" verse; that is what lastsso long. And the goodness 
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of y’ verse can be nothing else than y* own goodness, 
In short, the first step to success in poetry is to be a poet. 
But how shall I know, you may say, that I am a poet 
till 1 have written? Well, every man will have written 
before he asks the question, and indifferently, too, as you 
have done. You may very well answer by comparing 
y'self with the life of those who have been poets before 
you. Are you fond of solitude? Of groves and streams? 
Are you so honest that you have not to hide even a 
thought? Are you free from greed? Do y* neighbours 
think you an odd fellow? Have you earn’d the contempt 
of y' family? These are outward marks of an inner pre- 
occupation, which it is not well to question too closely, as 
being the source of y* writing. Don’t foul that by 
stirring it, but hug it thankfully as a precious gift. 

“Well then! suppose you display some or all of a poet’s 
outward marks, how will you proceed ? Youcannot help 
writing, to be sure ; but write as little as you can. Then 
if what you have been compell’d to write is repeated by 
_you for months with hot rapture, there may be merit 
in it. You will be so please’d with y' performance 
as to be impatient of suggestion from others: you 
are drunk with y’self: and the piece may be but a 
drunken achievement after all. Wait and see! Your 
fine frenzy will die at last ; and now is the time for 
revision and correction. The piece probably does stagger 
and needs a hundred corrections in metre and grammar, 
Bear in mind as well as you can what you wisht to 
express, and correct strictly in accordance with that 
desire. So at the last you will find y’seif calm and con- 
tent with y" work. 

“ This done, you will want to expose it to the public 
view. ‘There have been many ways of doing this and 
there will be many. Probably the best is to have a good 
many copies of y* work printed, and to send one copy 
without remark to each man whom you esteem either for 
judgment or performance; the remainder you may sow 
about the twopenny stalls of the town, and so meet with 
some discriminating readers. Then sit down and wait ; 
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and, if the fit is on, y’ time will be well occupied with 
making fresh verse. If there is anything good in y* first 
book, you will soon hear of it, and reap what praise you 
deserve ; even more, maybe ; for, as in Homer’s time, 
men are ever delighted with the newest song.” 

That is the end of the draft as I have it now: a leaf 
or two at the end has been torn up. 


* * * * * 


Before sending this to Sylvanus I must write a further 
word about Leopardi. I had read as far as the Dialogue 
entitle’d Mature and an Icelander, and, naturally disgusted 
at the author’s contempt for man display’d in an 
inevitably grotesque form, laid the book aside, and wrote 
what I did. I have now read the rest of the book 
wherein are so many maxims and reflexions, both grave 
and acute, exprest with an antique grandeur, as to make 
the English reading-world indebted to Mr. Dobell and his 
dead poet-friend for a fruitful and permanent possession. 


General Wade’s Road 


Y this name the military road from Newcastle to 
B Carlisle is generally known. Strangely enough, 

though allusion is made to the making of roads in 
the Highlands of Scotland by Wade in 1726, the 
‘Dictionary of National Biography ” omits to mention 
the Newcastle and Carlisle strategic road—a road in the 
construction of which miles of the old Roman Wall of ° 
Hadrian were entirely destroyed, so much so that the 
absolute foundation limits of the wall itself are frequently 
visible in the centre of the road. Why it should have 
been considered necessary thus to destroy this grand relic 
of antiquity is a mystery, seeing that 4 Roman military 
way was already in existence running between the Wall 
and the Vallum—joining turret to turret, mile-castle to 
mile-castle and station to station. Suffice it to say that 
with the exception of a few places where by the side of 
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the road some layers of masonry remain between Newcastle 
and St. Oswald’s, the Roman Wall has practically perished. 
The Wall had been used as a quarry for ages, and the 
presence of Roman inscribed stones (and other fragments 
of ancient masonry) in modern buildings everywhere tells 
its own tale, 

The general features of the defensive scheme are well 
known ; the Wall, the fosse to the north of it, the Vallum 


with its three ramparts, and a fosse to the south of it and 
the intervening Roman military way. Yet as to the 
method in which these defences were used, there are 
points which are worthy of consideration. Between the 
mile-castles turrets existed, but they were of extremely 
small size, and the average size of a milé-castle itself was 
- not more than some sixty feet square; how high it was 
we are ignorant, and the question arises, how many men 
could it contain. It has been estimated that about fifteen 
thousand men were required to garrison the Wall. Now, 
the length of the Wall was seventy-three miles, and the 
number of stations on the Wall was twenty-three ; so 
that for each station some seven hundred men would be 
required, and the distance of station from station was on 
the average nearly four miles. Consequently a soldier 
would have to defend sortie ten yards. How in case of 
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alarm did the troops get to their stations? was it by 
running along the Wall from doors in the mile-castles or 
did they ascend the Wall, behind the parapet which topped 
it, by means of ladders? ‘Then again, in places where the 
Wall makes, as it does often, a sudden dip down the 
almost precipitous sides of a “ nick” or gap, how were the 
fighting platforms arranged ? Did the fortification here 
resemble, when complete, the appearance of a crow-stepped 
gable? These are questions which can never be answered 
unfortunately, for there is no trace of exits on to the Wall 
from the mile-castles remaining, nor, on the other hand, 
is there any evidence of stairways on the south side of the 
Wall. 

But to return to the road which ruined the Wall. 
Despite all the havoc committed in its construction, one 
small and puzzling relic remains to this day. It will be 
found at Heddon-on-the-Wall, at a spot where traces of 
the stones are visible on the left-hand side of the road. 
This at present inexplicable bit of work consists of a 
circular chamber in the Wall itself, some seven feet in 
diameter and with a small slanting aperture leading 
from it. 

Up to this point the road has been interesting and 
picturesque. At Denton, some three miles from Newcastle, 
a glimpse of the old sixteenth-century Stone Hall brings 
back recollections of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, who 
at times lived there, and there entertained among others 
Reynolds, Garrick, Beattie and Samuel Johnson. Denton 
Hall has its ghost, but there is hardly a house along 
the line of the Wall that has not a mysterious visitor of 
some kind. Hard by Denton Hall on the other side of 
the road the vallum is very apparent at a distance of some 
two hundred yards to the south, but this distance is 
gradually diminished to about sixty yards some two miles 
further on at a spot called Wallbottle Dene. Far away 
to the south of the Wall you have the Tyne. At the ford, 
between the villages of Newburn and Ryton which lie on 
the high ground on either bank, was the scene of the 
Battle of Newburn. Newburn village is now far from 
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picturesque, though its church is not a little interesting. 
Ryton is a curious place with relics of earthworks on the 
sides of the somewhat steep hill side which runs up from 
the river. Beneath, in a field, to this day are the remains 
of one of Conway’s batteries, out of which the improvised 





cannon of the Scots speedily swept the defenders and sent 
them in a rout up the hill in the rear. Close by Ryton 
Church is a tall conical mound, which is stated to bea 
barrow. 

From Wallbottle the road keeps to the exact line of 
the Wall passing through the centre of the next station, 
known to the Romans as Vindobala, The modern name 
of this spot is Rutchester. Of the station the remains 
are uninteresting, probably because the farmhouse hard by 
is mainly built of Roman stones. This house was built 
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on to an old pele, and, as Rutchester Tower, was the home 
of the Rutherfords, a Catholic family who for conscience’ 
sake suffered as usual no little persecution in the time of 
Elizabeth. Just outside and to the west of the house in 
a field a very large trough has been at some time excavated 
in the rock. Being four yards long, nearly five feet wide 
and two feet deep, as might be expected it has locally been 
designated the ‘“‘Giant’s Grave.” For the next stretch of 
the road there is little to interest anybody till near the 
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Whittle Dean reservoirs the quaint old Welton or Wall- 
town Hall is to be found. This was the home in old 
days of the Weltons, who dwelt there from the time of 
Henry IV. to that of Charles I. As is so often found in 
this district the oldest part consists of a ruined pele tower 
on to which a more modern house has been tacked. In 
this case the addition bears the initials W. W. (Will of 
Welton) and the date 1614. Will of Welton was a man 
of prodigious strength, and tales of what he could do in 
the way of breaking, bending and lifting, still hang 
around. But a weirder legend makes the old pele the 
scene of the exploit of Lang Lonkin of Nafferton 
Tower. The story, though, is not confined to Welton 
Hall, but is told in verse of four or five other places. 
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Nafferton Tower, the ruins of a never-completed castle, 
stands in a rather out-of-the-way spot, shrouded by 
trees and hard by a deep dark pool, in which Lang 
Lonkin of course is reputed to have thrown his treasure. 
That Lang Lonkin, or, at any rate, some notorious 
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freebooter, inhabited the old Nafferton Keep is probable, 
but it is very unlikely that having been admitted into 
Welton Hall Pele by a treacherous servant-maid he 
brought the Lady of the Hall down from her barred 
apartment aloft by stabbing her sleeping child to make it 
cry. Be this as it may, a belief in the hidden gold at 
Nafferton Tower still exists, and locally the ill-fame of the 
spot and even of the beautiful Whittle Dene to the south 
is yet alive. Returning to the road again we find little of 
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interest till we reach the station of Hunnum, which is well 
worth careful examination as differing from any other 
station remaining along the wall. The difference lies in 
the fact that it is not rectangular, seeing that a rectangular 
piece has been cut out of the north-west corner. At that 
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side the hill dips too much, and consequently the rampart 
was given this unusual shape to save the labour of filling 
in a huge chasm and building a very lofty ramp. Out- 
side on the south and south-east of the camp the Roman 
settlement was situated and the remains of it are very 
easily to be discerned. Why is it that, while the camps 
are often excavated, the settlements or suburban buildings 
are so seldom examined? The writer some time ago had 
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the good fortune to come across a small Roman temple. 
He found it quite by chance, but casual investigation 
proved the correctness of this surmise, and he hopes in 
due course to have the satisfaction of getting it 
excavated. 

Not far from Hunnum to the south is Halton Tower, 
close to which is a tiny chapel. It was once a castle with 
four towers, built of Roman stones from Hunnum, and a 
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place of some importance. But its glory has departed. 
One tower remains, on to which a rather quaint farm- 
house has been tacked in the usual way. Originally the 
home of the Haltons, it remained with them till the 
fourteenth century, when it passed by the marriage of the 
daughter of the then De Halton with one of the Canales 
into that family. The arms of Carnaby are sculptured 
above one of the windows. The farmhouse attached 
dates from James I. or Charles I., and contains some 
really decent oak. The tiny chapel, with a bell turret 
at one end of its gable, was built on the site of an earlier 
church—of this church there are a few remains, notably 
a window at the east end and an arch. We are in the 
region of castles hereabouts, for within about three- 
quarters of a mile to the south is all that remains of 
Aydon. In its position Aydon is the best off of any of 
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the many local castles, save perhaps Prudhoe. The 
original structure belonged to the Baliol family, but 
some time in the thirteenth century it passed to the 
Aydons; later, the Carnabys, Claverings, Carrs and 
Collinsons all held the place. But the present castle 
was built by none of these, but by a certain Peter de 
Vallibus in 1250, who married the heiress of the family 
in the time of Edward I. Aydon Castle is a good 
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specimen of a fortress of its date, and has a more than 
usually large number of noteworthy features both within 
and without. The external conically-capped stone 
chimney is of a very good type indeed, while the 
upstairs great hall, to which access is obtained by an 
external flight of stone steps, is of rare occurrence at 
so early a date. The stable is stone throughout, with an 
arched roof and mangers of stone. Between the lights 
of a double lancet window is a quaint head of the 
Saviour in a quatrefoil. Fireplaces, hooded and other- 
wise, within the building, are well worth looking at: 
one has curiously carved heads. Outside remains of 
the earlier fortified buildings are visible and a rude 
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but strong bartizan hard by one of the ruined towers is 
noteworthy. A rock near the castle is shown as being 
the scene of the escape of a mosstrooper from the then 
owner of Aydon, Sir Robert Clavering. The spot is 
known as “‘ Jack’s Leap” or “ Leep.” 
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Within a pleasant walk of Aydon is Corbridge, the 
Corstopitum of the Romans; a place that is too full of 
historical and antiquarian interests to be attempted within 
the limits of these pages. The church is a beautiful one 
and presents many peculiarities, being specially rich 
in body-stones and crosses. Outside in the street is a 
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remarkably well preserved pele tower, one of the best, if 
not the best, in the country. There is another pele not 
far distant; of interest, but not nearly so good as that 
which yet remains near the church. 

The writer has called the district a region of castles, 
and there are yet three more within but a few miles. 


——— 





S™MART, PRUDHOE CASTLE - 


The nearest is Dilston, or what is left of it, the house or 
the ill-fated Lord Derwentwater. Across the picturesque 
little bridge he rode when starting on his mad attempt 
to make history. The bridge, which seems to be un- 
touched, crosses the rushing stream, known as the 
“ Devil’s Water,” which higher up falls in several cascades 
between woody banks. As for the castle, there is really 
not much left of it ; at least of the original. True, one 
tower and some ruined rooms, said to have been nurseries 
of old, and the domestic chapel, are remaining ; but the 
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Dilston Castle of the present was built from the old 
castle ruins, and is a comparatively modern building. 
Dilston has a melancholy air; ruins, park, bridge and 
stream all seem haunted. It was in the ruined nurseries 
that that eccentric pretender to the Derwentwater estates 
took up her abode beneath a tarpaulin till ejected, 
though not without offering a sturdy resistance. Next on 
the list comes Bywell Castle, the gate-house of an un- 
finished fortress intended to be erected by the Nevilles, 
dating from the fifteenth century. The turrets, with 
their steps, are curious and quite worth notice; but the 
special point about Bywell is the fine state of preservation 
in which the gates and wickets and hinges remain in 
the lower part. These are excellent examples of this kind 
of work. The two churches in close proximity, St. 
Andrew’s (the ‘“‘ White”) and St. Peter’s (the “ Black ”), 
both have many points which well deserve careful 
attention. 

A window in St. Peter’s is rather remarkable and 
worth illustration. A restored cross is also not without 
interest, as its shaft has a counterpart at Lanercost. 

We now come to our last castle, Prudhoe, perched 
high on an eminence. For the illustrations the exterior 
of the gatehouse have been selected in the one case and 
the Chapel of St. Mary above the arched gate therein in 
the other. 

As will be seen, the battlements of the gatehouse are 
reached by means of an external stair. Probably the 
upper story of the gatehouse was removed soon after it 
was first erected, for while the base. is Norman, the first 
floor is Early English, and within it is the interesting 
little Chapel of St. Mary, famed for its oriel window, 
which has three lights, and juts out from the wall on 
corbels, 

The Umfravilles, one of the great families of the 
North, held the place from Norman times till 1381, 
when it passed by marriage to Henry Percy, lord of 
Alnwick ; and in the Percy family Prudhoe remains. 











The Turning of the Wheel 


HEN the rose has lost her sweetness 
And the dancing hours their fleetness, 
What shall pay, 
Day by day, 
For waste and woe and well-a-way ? 


Hope is bankrupt and has nothing, 
Love is flown for evermore ; 
Life must beg her food and clothing 
Of the friends she scorned before. 
F. W, B. 


Dr. fFohnson and Oxford 


HEN I was at Oxford I sat at the scholars’ 
W table at Balliol with Lord Milner. I do not 
propose to refer to Lord Milner’s views on 

public affairs in South Africa, but merely to his views on 
private life at Oxford. When he came back from South 
Africa I was one of a number of Balliol men who enter- 
tained him, and he then spoke of the remarkable influence 
which Oxford had upon men who had never been to a 
public school. Speaking to men who came mostly from 
the public schools he told them—what I have often 
tiiought is very true—that they were not the persons best 
suited to derive the greatest happiness from going to 
Oxford. A man who has been a boy at Eton or at 
Winchester has already, at a more impressionable age, seen 
buildings not less beautiful than those of Oxford. To go 
to his college chapel is much the same thing as going to 
his school chapel. To dine in hall is much the same 
thing at Christ Church as it was at Eton, except that the 
hour is different. The dons are magnified ushers, and the 
scouts a mere repetition of the school-house butler. 
Lord Milner was at King’s College and I was at Manchester 
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Grammar School, both day schools. Arid to a lad who 
has gone to a day school with town surroundings, every- 
thing is new at Oxford. To live perpetually in the 
society of other men, to dine with two hundred others in 
a beautiful hall, to read the lessons in chapel—if you are 
a scholar—to the master, fellows, graduates and under- 
graduates—all these are sensations of vivid and almost 
poignant interest. Looking back across half a lifetime it 
seems but yesterday since I first went to the Balliol chapel 
and heard the present Bishop of Birmingham read from 
Ezekiel the passage about the dry bones—which his voice 
almost brought to life—to be followed by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the second lesson, who 
with a dry sarcasm, monitory of the future, read out how 
the people thought St. Paul would be poisoned by the 
viper, but ‘‘when they saw that he took no hurt, they 
changed their minds and said he was a god.” 

Doctor Johnson resembled Lord Milner and myself in 
one respect at least. He was not a public schoolman, 
And my little introduction has been written because I think 
the extraordinary devotion which Doctor Johnson felt for 
Oxford during his whole life was not due to the fact that 
he was a learned man and Oxford wasa home of learning. 
May not the reason rather be that at Oxford he first 
began to know the world and to see life? He tells us 
that the most studious part of his life was that between 
twelve and eighteen, and we know that for two years 
before he went to Oxford he was at home reading 
literature. ‘All ancient writers, Sir, are manly,” 
When his father brought him up to Pembroke “ his figure 
and manner appeared strange to them.” This was at the 
end of October : in the Christmas vacation he translated 
Pope’s “ Messiah ” into Latin verse: and the greatest and 
most famous poet of the day said, “‘ The writer of this 
poem will leave it a question for posterity, whether his 
or mine be the original.” The son of the Lichfield book- 
seller must have been very unlike other people if he did 
not feel, when he heard that judgment, as if he had passed 
from death unto life. ‘‘ I remember perfectly well,” said 
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Lord Justice Bowen once, “the first day on which | 
received a letter from a great man.” “I awoke to find 
myself famous,” said Lord Byron. When Johnson 
returned to Oxford in 1754 he said, on leaving Pembroke, 
to Warton, ‘‘ Here I translated Pope’s ‘ Messiah’: which 
do you think is the best line in it ?” and proceeded to 
quote his own favourite, which in my humble judgment 
is a good sonorous line and not Latin at all. But he can 
never have forgotten that with that translation he made 
his first success, and the place where a man first succeeds 
is always dear to him. 

It would be very uninteresting to discuss here either 
the merits of this particular translation or Johnson’s 
powers of Latinity. De Quincey, who was no bad judge 
of pure scholarship, says, ‘‘ He possessed the language in a 
way that no extent of mere critical knowledge could confer. 
He wrote it genially, not as one translating into it pain- 
fully from English, but as one using it for his original 
organ of thinking. And in Latin verse he expressed 
himself at times with the energy and freedom of a 
Roman.” I have read Johnson’s “ Messiah” again on 
writing this paper, and I think I can see what Pope meant 
by his remark, which is carefully turned and not a mere 
general compliment. The translation does read like an 
original and gives the most extraordinary impression of 
force. It is not easy or graceful or elegant. It has not 
the polish or finish of the original. It is as if he had 
beaten out the metal upon his anvil with the utmost 
strength of which he was capable. I think I am right in 
saying that it was not till the following summer that the 
first overwhelming attack of melancholy came upon him ; 
and it is perhaps not fanciful to suggest that in the Christmas 
vacation when he did this exercise he was strong and well, 
rejoicing as a giant to run a race. He certainly makes 
the pace all through the poem, never pausing for breath 
and never dreaming of a stumble. 

Mr. Carlyle has of course made more than one pathetic 
picture of Johnson at Oxford, and painted with his own 
inimitable colours. I think these pathetic pictures are 
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all pathetic fallacies, but one must discuss with respect 
what one man of genius says of another. The first 
passage refers to Johnson’s food, suggesting that he 
went hungry. ‘ Meat,” says Carlyle, ‘‘he has probably 
little.” The Rev. Doctor Hale (the Master of Pembroke 
forty years ago) remarks, ‘“‘ As far as we can judge from 
a cursory view of the weekly account in the buttery books, 
Johnson appears to have lived as well as other commoners 
and scholars.” ‘* Alas!” continues Carlyle plaintively, 
“such cursory view of the buttery books now from the 
safe distance of a century in the safe chair of a college 
mastership is one thing ; the continual view of the empty 
or locked buttery itself was quite a different thing.” 
This passage makes me doubt whether Carlyle knew what 
a buttery was and is. I doubt whether the buttery at 
Pembroke has ever been empty since the college was 
founded. The place where all the bread and butter and 
beer is given out for the college is never likely to be 
empty. If it were, more people than Johnson would have 
had something to say to it. And again, what is the 
meaning of the “‘ locked buttery?” The buttery is locked 
up at certain times to all the world and is open at certain 
times to all the college. It would never be locked to 
Johnson when it was not locked to every one else. I 
should have thought the most moving picture to draw 
would have been the picture of an open buttery with 
Johnson looking at it wistfully, unable to buy either 
bread or butter or beer. But the whole thing is quite 
absurd and is based on Carlyle’s ignorance of Oxford 
Oxford colleges don’t allow young men to remain with 
them and starve. Bills made up from the buttery books 
which Carlyle despises are delivered to the men once a 
week, and the college, when an undergraduate comes up, 
has security in the shape of “ caution money ” which has to 
be deposited. We know that Johnson’s caution money 
of £7 was still in the hands of the college in 1740, having 
been set against £7 worth of “ battels” or charges for 
food supplied to Johnson. And as the college books 
record what Johnson paid for, we may assume that he eat 
ccci—2107—July ’06 D 
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what he paid for. I should have thought that these 
buttery books were absolutely conclusive evidence that 
Johnson lived like other people. In fact, in a college it 
is very difficult to do otherwise: it is surprising how 
little the necessary expenses of an undergraduate can be 
made to vary. 

Carlyle’s next picture refers to the celebrated incident 
of the shoes. ‘One always remembers,” says Carlyle, 
‘that story of the shoes at Oxford: the rough, seamy- 
faced, raw-boned college servitor stalking about in winter 
season with his shoes worn out: how the charitable 
gentleman-commoner secretly places a new pair at his 
door ; and the raw-boned servitor lifting them, looking 
at them near, with his dim eyes, with what thoughts— 
pitches them out of window.” Dr. Hill has pointed out 
that Johnson was never a servitor, and that both the 
gentleman-commoner and the window are apocryphal 
and merely pictorial. But I am rather concerned to 
question the tone of the picture altogether. I don’t 
think Carlyle has got it right. No doubt a shy self- 
conscious Scotch student might have acted the scene as 
Carlyle suggests, partly being rather sorry for himself, 
and partly inclined to bring in the theatrical touch. But 
the man who made other boys’ backs his carriage when a 
boy, who did not allow the other men at Pembroke to 
say prodigious, and who kept them lounging in the gate- 
way to hear him talk, was cast in another mould ; and I 
believe that if he thought anything about the matter his 
thought was: ‘“ Who dares to offer me shoes?” We 
know what he said to Lord Chesterfield’s emissary, who 
avowed that if he had had the means, he would have 
settled £500 a year upon the lexicographer: ‘“ And who 
are you that talk thus liberally?” ‘I am,” said he, 
“Sir Thomas Robinson, a Yorkshire baronet.” ‘Sir,” 
replied Johnson, “‘if the first peer of the realm were to 
make me such an offer, I would show him the way down- 
stairs.” I think the shoes went the way the Duke 
would have gone. There was no mawkish sentiment in 
Johnson’s pride of poverty. 
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Carlyle’s third effort in pathos is as follows: ‘At 
college we see little of him ; yet thus much.-that things 
went not well. A rugged wild man of the desert, 
awakened to the feeling of himself; proud as the 
proudest, poor as the poorest ; stoically shut up, silently 
enduring the incurable ; what a world of blackest gloom, 
with sun-gleams and pale tearful moon-gleams and 
flickerings of a celestial and an infernal splendour, was 
this that now opened for him! His muddy features grow 
of a purple and sea-green colour, a fiood of black 
indignation mantling beneath.” One does not like to 
say disagreeable things about such a great man as 
Carlyle. But there is something almost offensive about 
this patronising declamation. What would Johnson 
have said if he had been told that a Scotchman had 
described his face as muddy and then purple and sea- 
green? And what sort of truth is there in the picture? 
The central idea is in the sentence, “ stoically shut up, 
silently enduring the incurable.’”” What does Dr. Adams 
of Pembroke say? ‘Johnson while at Pembroke was 
caressed and loved by all about him, was a gay and frolick- 
some fellow, and passed there the happiest part of his 
life.” What is Johnson’s comment on this? “ Ah, sir, 
I was mad and violent. It was bitterness which they 
mistook for frolick. I was miserably poor, and I thought 
to fight my way by my literature and my wit; so I 
disregarded all power and authority.” Sad words and 
strong words, but words which could never have been 
uttered by the rainbow-coloured savage of Carlyle’s 
pantomime. 

I think it is Carlyle himself who says that every man 
confutes himself; and it has occurred to me that these 
passages which I have quoted, although an exceedingly 
bad description of Johnson at Oxford, may be a very 
good description of Carlyle himself at Edinburgh. The 
student who lived in lodgings at Edinburgh may often 
have been short of bread, and would become stoically 
shut up, silently enduring. Though whether in the east 
winds of an Edinburgh spring he would become purple 
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or sea-green, is a matter which an Englishman cannot 
decide. 

Apparently Johnson was only fourteen months at 
Oxford, and I prefer to think of him at that time as 
facing his difficulties and miseries of body with firmness 
and courage, mixing with his fellows and leading them 
then, as he led them in after life; not wearing his heart 
upon his sleeve, but not stoically shut up; fighting if 
you will against the authorities and powers, but fighting 
also against the terrors of his malady and the stress of 
his poverty. Carlyle’s picture shows the evil effects of 
romantic German literature on a serious Scotch intellect. 

In 1754 Johnson paid a visit to Oxford and stayed 
there for about five weeks in the Long Vacation when he 
had nearly finished the Dictionary. We can find in the 
charming account which Warton gave Boswell many 
indications that Johnson was very happy during this 
visit. For instance, on visiting Mr. Meeke, a contem- 
porary who had remained in Oxford as a fellow, “I used 
to think Meeke had excellent parts when we were boys 
together at the College: but, alas, ‘lost in a convent’s 
solitary gloom ;’” and again, ‘‘ About the same time of life 
Meeke was left behind at Oxford to feed on a fellowship, 
and I went to London to get my living : now, Sir, see the 
difference of our literary characters.” It was Meeke 
whose powers of translation he had envied when they were 
in lecture together. Meeke was still browsing, and Johnson 
had conquered the literary world. There was room for 
much pleasant satisfaction in this contrast. I do not 
suppose that any man objects, after he has won success, to 
return to old haunts and old associates and make himself 
pleasant to people who have been stationary. It was on 
this visit that Johnson heard of the chaplain of the gaol 
and University preacher, who, preaching on Sundays to 
convicts who were to be hanged on Mondays, said he 
would finish his discourse the next Lord’s day. Some one 
in the company suggested that the chaplain was absent- 
minded and might have preached the sermon before the 
University. ‘‘ Yes, Sir,” said Johnson, “but the Uni- 
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versity were not to be hanged next morning.” Happy 
times! To wander about the country round Oxford in 
the company of Warton, to know that the Dictionary was 
done and done well, and to return in the evening to a 
supper at which plain matter-of-fact doctors of divinity 
gave such noble openings to the gladiator of conversa- 
tion. The results of the visit were highly satisfactory, for 
Warton and Mr. Wise set to work upon the scheme to 
obtain him the degree of Master of Arts by diploma, in 
order that the letters might appear upon the title-page of 
the Dictionary. The Chancellor, the Earl of Arran, 
proposed it in a most handsome letter, the University 
passed it without a dissentient voice, and Johnson 
acknowledged it in a letter so choice in its Latin and so 
Jacobite in its politics that all Oxford must have rejoiced 
to read it. 

In the next year he writes of a further visit, “ being 
resolved not to lose sight of the University,”’ and several 
stories are told of his lack of sympathy with Oxford 
‘‘methodists.” He went “up” again in 1759, and 
in the twenty-two years which succeeded his obtaining 
his pension, and therefore the means of travelling 
more readily, I make out that he went to Oxford on 
at least fourteen occasions, frequently staying for 
several weeks. He was there with Boswell in 1768, in 
1776 and in 1784. In 1768 Boswell was twenty-eight 
years of age. He had just published his account of 
Corsica, and, as he says in his incomparable manner, 
returned to London very desirous ‘‘to see Dr. Johnson 
and hear him upon the subject.” Dr. Johnson was at 
Oxford ; he was staying with Mr. Chambers, the Vinerian 
professor, whom Boswell did not know, and he was exceed- 
ingly ill. These trifles were nothing to Boswell. Having 
inserted in the Public Advertiser that “ Yesterday, James 
Boswell, Esq., arrived from Scotland at his lodgings in 
Half Moon Street, Piccadilly,” he followed Doctor 
Johnson to Oxford, quartered himself on Mr. Chambers, 
“who entertained me with a civility which I shall ever 
gratefully remember,” and proceeded to make copy. 
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Well might Horace Walpole say of him, ‘ This author 
is a strange being, and has a rage of knowing everybody 
that ever was talked of. He forced himself upon me at 
Paris in spite of my teeth and my doors.” 

Boswell’s account of this Oxford visit is not very well 
done. He throws the conversations into a continuous 
narrative, and does not mention any interlocutor except 
himself. In fact, at this time, what with dissipation, 
Corsica and wife-hunting, James Boswell, Esq., was a 
little off his head. On April 8 he wrote his immortal 
letter to the Earl of Chatham saying, ‘“‘ Could your 
Lordship find time to honour me now and then with 
a letter? To correspond with a Paoli and a Chatham 
is enough to keep a young man ever ardent in the 
pursuit of virtuous fame.” I do not suppose the Earl 
of Chatham ever wrote the letters requested : and perhaps 
this is why Boswell’s ardour in the pursuit of virtuous 
fame was not always so ardent as might be wished. 
However, though Boswell was elated and Dr. Johnson 
perhaps languid from illness, the conversation ranged over 
many subjects, and Johnson told of the man who thought 
he could make a verse of “Lay your knife and your 
fork across your plate”—and explained that the in- 
fluenza cold which came to St. Kilda when strangers 
came was not caused by the strangers, but by the north- 
east wind without which strangers could not arrive, 
and stated, and apparently believed (as Gilbert White 
himself at one time did) that swallows in winter 
“‘conglobulate” themselves into a heap and lie in this 
heap in the bed of a river until spring comes. On this 
occasion Johnson was wearing his first watch, then recently 
purchased, with the Greek inscription upon it, ‘‘ For the 
night cometh.” Johnson would have admired the stern 
monition, **Go about your business,” which Edward 
Fitzgerald found upon the face of the clock at Bury 
St. Edmunds. | 

Johnson and Boswell next went to Oxford together in 
1776, when Johnson was sixty-seven and Boswell thirty- 
six. They travelled down with Gwyn the architect, and 
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Johnson on the journey laid down for the architect’s 
benefit that ‘“‘a building is not at all more convenient for 
being decorated with superfluous carved work.” Johnson’s 
insensibility to ornamental architecture may have been a 
blessing in disguise when he was at Pembroke, for all the 
time that he was an undergraduate there they were 
building the chapel, which even now is one of the ugliest 
things in architecture at Oxford. A visitor to Cambridge 
seeing the Pitt Press incautiously asked a passer-by in 
cap and gown to what order of architecture it belonged. 
The passer-by was fortunately C. S. Calverley, who gazed 
carefully at the abomination and replied, ‘“‘ Early bloody, 
I believe, Sir.” Had Calverley remained at Oxford 
instead of migrating to Cambridge he might have said the 
same of Pembroke chapel. The travellers put up at the 
Angel Inn and stayed two days, visiting University, 
Pembroke, Christ Church, Magdalen and Trinity. At 
University, Pembroke and Magdalen, their call was upon 
the head of the College, and at Christ Church upon one 
of the Canons. At University the Master and Boswell 
seem to have entered into a foolish competition of flattery, 
in which Boswell easily distanced Dr. Wethereil. ‘‘ Doctor 
Johnson, though in his writings and upon all occasions a 
great friend to the Constitution both in Church and State, 
has never written expressly in support of either. There 
is really a claim upon him for both. He should erect a 
fort on the confines of each.” ‘I could perceive,” adds 
Boswell, ‘‘ that he was displeased with this dialogue.” At 
Pembroke, Boswell made his first acquaintance with 
Dr. Adams, the Master, whose portrait is one of the 
most pleasing in his long gallery. He learnt incidentally 
that Dr. Adams had been at the dinner-party which 
Cadell the bookseller gave at Hume’s request to as many 
of his theological opponents as could be got together to 
meet him. Dr. Adams was one of the many who had 
replied to the ‘‘ Essay on Miracles.” Hume had great 
confidence in his owa powers, and met the whole body of 
his opponents alone—Athanasius contra mundum—and, 
miracle of miracles, delighted them all. This dinner is a 
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parallel to the meeting of Johnson and Wilkes at 
Mr. Dilly’s. It shows what can be done by a good 
dinner. I once told a pupil of mine that he made a god 
of his belly. ‘Sir,”’ he replied, “not one god, fifty.” 
There was something almost Johnsonian in the turn he 
gave to this Rabelaisian sentiment. We all know that 
they could not dine with the Canons of Christ Church 
because they were engaged to dine at University. It was 
at this dinner that Boswell quoted Quem Deus vult perdere 
prius dementat, and asked where it came from. Nobody 
answered. I do not know. I doubt whether many of my 
readers know. But a Doctor Chandler, greatly daring, 
said it was in Horace, and a young man called Fisher 
said there was no metre in Horace which the sentence 
would fit, and Johnson said dictatorially, ‘‘ The young 
man is right.” From which evidence we may certainly 
and satisfactorily deduce that Doctor Johnson at the age 
of sixty-seven did not know the source from which this 
quotation came: and he generally knew where most things 
came from.! This shows also incidentally what an extra- 
ordinary power Boswell had of starting subjects of 
conversation. I believe this gift—which is much rarer 
than is often supposed—was the strongest bond of union 
between him and Johnson. Boswell must have regretted 
that he could not go to Christ Church. For we have it 
on the authority of Cardinal Newman that at this period 
they dined at three and sat till chapel at nine interrupted 
their potations. On returning to London Boswell relieved 


' The originator of the phrase seems to have been that James Duport 
on whose translation of the Psalms into Greek Hexameters we print a 
letter elsewhere. The credit of tracing it belongs to Mr. W. F. H. 
King, who points out, in his “ Classical and Foreign Quotations,” 1904, 
p- 298, that it is to be found in the form, *‘ Quem Jupiter vult perdere, 
dementat prius,” in Duport’s “Homeri Gnomologia,” 1660, p. 282 
where it stands as a translation of the lines (from the scholium on 
Sophocles’ “ Antigone,” 1. 620) : 
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his mind from the intellectual strain of Oxford by making 
the acquaintance of the notorious Mrs. Rudd. 

Boswell’s account of this second visit is an immense 
advance upon his description of the first visit. But eight 
years later he went with Johnson again to Oxford, and 
his description of this third visit isa masterpiece. Johnson 
was in the last year of his life. He had just recovered 
from a most serious illness, the illness in which he had used 
to Miss Williams those beautiful and pathetic words, “I 
am very ill indeed, Madam. I am very ill even when you 
are near me: what should I be, were you at a distance?” 
And, as the Life says, he had now a great desire to go to 
Oxford, as his first jaunt after his illness. They stayed at 
Pembroke in the house of the Master for a full fortnight, 
and Johnson, though a sick man, was content: ‘he that 
contents a sick man, a man whom it is impossible to 
please, has surely done his part well.” His conversation 
ranged over a great variety of subjects, and he quotes from 
strange and recondite sources with the same certainty as 
when on his first visit to the College nearly sixty years 
before he struck in after a long silence and quoted 
Macrobius. But the gloom of his melancholy was profound. 
One sees with what courage he must have fought it during 
his life. ‘I would be a Papist if I could. I have fear 
enough: but an obstinate rationality prevents me. I 
shall never be a Papist unless on the near approach of 
death, of which I have a very great terror.” He admitted 
the influence of evil spirits upon our minds, says Boswell. 
“ As I cannot be sure,” he said, “that I have fulfilled the 
conditions on which salvation is granted, I am afraid I 
shall be one of those who shall be damned,” looking 
dismally. He was in gloomy agitation, and said, “I'll 
have no more on’t.” It was no better with life than with 
death. “I may be cracking my joke and cursing the 
sun. Sun, how I hate thy beams,” quoting from the 
‘“‘ Paradise Lost.” And yet we learn from Miss Adams’ 
letter written during this visit that “ Dr. Johnson, though 
not in good health, is in general very talkative and 
infinitely agreeable and entertaining.” The young lady 
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might well think so: for throughout his whole visit he 
treated her with a fond and most humorous attention 
(which Boswell must have reproduced to the life), and paid 
her that immortal compliment which I make no apology 
for repeating. She happened to tell him that a little 
coffee-pot in which she had made his coffee was the only 
thing she could call her own. He turned to her with a 
complacent gallantry. ‘Don’t say so, my dear: I hope 
you don’t reckon my heart as nothing.” 

The last visit Johnson paid was to Oxford and to 
Dr. Adams. ‘ He spent,” says Miss Adams, “ three or 
four days with my father at Oxford and promised to come 
again : as he was, he said, nowhere so happy.” And with 
this pleasant thought the lover of Oxford and of Johnson 
may leave him. 


Retrospective ‘Reviews 
The Golden Booke of the Leaden Goddes. 


Wherein 1s described the vayne imaginations 
of Heathe Pagans, and counterfaict Christians : 
wyth a description of their seueral Tables, what 
ech of their Pictures signified. By Stephen 
Batman, Student in Ditutnitie . . . Anno. 


1577: 

[Colophon] Imprinted at London in Fleete- 
streete, neare unto Saynct Dunstanes Churche, 
by Thomas Marshe. Anno Domini. 1577. 
Cum Priuilegio Regie Maitestatis. 


STEPHEN BaTEMAN, or Batman, min‘ster, is best known 
for his revision of Trevisa’s Englishing of that extra- 
ordinary medieval encyclopedia, the “ De Proprieta- 
tibus Rerum” of Bartholomeus Anglicus (fl. 1240). 
“ Batman vppon Bartholome” is familiar at least by 
name to all students of English literature as one of the 
great sources of those fantastic conceptions of nature 
and natural objects of which the writings of the 
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Elizabethan period are full. Some day I may perhaps 
return to the subject of this, our author’s chief title to 
fame, for though much has been written on the subject, 
it is one upon which something will always remain 
to be said, of such wide and varied interest is it to 
those who care for that most fascinating study, the 
source of popular ideas. But at present it is a much 
less important work with which I have to deal. 

Of Bateman’s life little is known, save that he 
was born at Bruton in Somersetshire, and that he 
studied at Cambridge, gaining there the reputation 
of a man of parts and an eloquent preacher. Later 
he was domestic chaplain to Archbishop Parker, and 
employed by him in the collection of the library 
which afterwards found a home in Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. In 1573 Bateman was rector of 
Merstham in Surrey, and in 1582 domestic chaplain to 
Henry Carey, first Baron Hunsdon, to whom he dedi- 
cated his “ Bartholome,” as well as the little work 
with which we are now concerned. He died in 1584.! 
His literary activity was considerable, but his books are 
perhaps more remarkable for the attractiveness of their 
titles than for the interest of their contents. Who 
would not be disappointed to find that ‘‘ The Travayled 
Pilgreme, bringing Newes from all Parts of the Worlde, 
such like scarce harde before,” is but a dull verse 
allegory of the life of man, and that “The New 
Arival of the three Gracis into Anglia” is no more 
than a wearisome lamentation for “the abuses of this 
present age”? 

But even dull books have their interest when they 
have helped to form the minds of those who were by 
no means dull, and it has been argued that Shakespeare 
himself knew this ‘Golden Booke of the Leaden 
Goddes,” and learnt from it something—more perhaps 
than the author meant to teach—of the old mythology. 


1 These few facts of Bateman’s life are taken from the notice of him 
in the “ Dictionary of Nat. Biography,” where a full list of his works 
will be found. 
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But whether this be so or not, and it is very doubtful, 
Bateman’s work has some title to remembrance in that 
Shakespeare may have learnt from it, and that others 
must have done. It is by no means the least important 
of the channels by which the stories of the heathen 
gods and goddesses were transmitted to those who 
could not make acquaintance with them in the learned 
tongues. : 

The book is a thin quarto of 40 leaves, printed in 
black letter and italic. There was, so far as is known, 
only a single edition, and it does not seem to have had 
any remarkable success, for there are few allusions to it 
in the writings of Bateman’s contemporaries. Its main 
idea, though this is not clearly stated nor kept consis- 
tently in view, seems to have been to bring together for 
purpeses of comparison the heathen gods, the heretics, 
and the Roman saints, and by describing them in a 
similar strain, to lay stress on their essential likencss 
and thus to display the heathenism of the Church of 
Rome. 

Bateman dedicates his “small Treatise of the putative 
and imagined Gods of the Gentiles” to Henry Carey, 
requesting him to 

Receyve . . . this poore pawne of my dutifull hart, and under the 
Ensigne of your noble protectid shrowde it against the malicious Querkes 


of the Sycophanticall Crewe, if any happen either to condemne my 
Enterprise, or impungne my honest meaning. 


This dedication, which is dated at Newington, 
September 8, 1577, is followed by a brief epistle to the 
‘‘ wel disposed Reader,” in which the author expresses 
his fear of not being able to please everybody. 


Mennes natures being as sundry and variable, as their Phisnomies 
and faces bee divers and disagreable, small marvayle is it, though in 
judgements and verdicts, they square frd an unity, and jump not 
together in one reasonable accord of opini6. 


He does not look “to be accompted so perfect a 
Cooke as is able to season foode and condimentes for 
every palate and appetite,” but commends himself to 
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such “ hungry stomakes ” as can digest plain but whole- 
some food, being content to disclaim acquaintance with 
‘the other coyer sorte.” 

A commendatory Latin poem by Thomas Newton and 
some English verses by E. L. follow. ‘These are of the 
usual character and do not deserve special notice. 

Bateman now takes in turn the chief pagan gods, in 
each case first describing the manner in which they are 
represented; and then the allegorical interpretation of 
the various attributes. In these descriptions there is 
nothing new ; they do not differ essentially from those 
to be found in contemporary Latin works upon mythology, 
as the well-known book of Natalis Comes, and it would 
be tedious to quote any of them at length,’ but some 
short extracts may be given, thus : 


Vulcan was figured lympinge, wyth a blew Hat on his head, a 
Hammer in his hand, prepared to the Forge lyke a Smyth. 


Signification. 


By Vulcan is ment Fier, and by his blew hat the ayry firmament, by 
his limping, the Revolucions of the Heavens, which whé it descendeth 
to us looseth much of his former strength. By Vulcan is signified 
labor; by his hatte of blew, true dealing; by his Hammer, or Sledge, 
the continuall toyle of Husbandrye, aswel by the Plough in earing the 
tough earth, as by the Hammer in forging of Mettall, whose force 
must bee prepared aswell to the mayntenaunce of the Prince as the en- 
riching of the subiect. . . . 


The description of Concordia refers to two stories of 
frequent occurrence regarding the stork. 


. . - In that Concord is figured amonge the Pagans in the shape of 
a Storke: it is to be shewed what her properties are, which is, euerye 
thirde yeare to caste foorth of her Neast one of her Byrdes, from the 
house or Tree, whereon shee buyldeth and breedeth, as a recompence 
for her quiet sufferaunce: moreover when shee is olde, she is fedde by 
her Younge with great diligence. 


It is curious to note how Bateman’s militant Pro- 
testantism breaks out on the slightest occasion. Thus in 


1 Extracts will be foundrin a description of the work by Haslewood 
in Brit. Bibl. iv. 40, etc, 
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speaking of Ceres he has to explain the poppy which she 
holds in her left hand. He says : 


By the Poppie is signified the slouthfull or sleepye tyme to ensue, y 
ech laborer may take hede to neglect no tyme: for as the Poppye is a 
causer of sleepe: so Slouth is a vice that looseth gaine. ‘The Poppye 
also called Papa-ver, with other weedes are suffered to grow among the 
Corne, which must be weeded foorth for hyndring the Cornes encrease. 


t 


To the last sentence he adds the marginal note 
‘“‘ Papa-ver, a frosen religion, springing to soone.” 

Having run through the chief heathen gods in this 
manner, the author gives a most curious and incompre- 
hensible “‘ Figure on fyve Letters, of the Eternitie under 
which is comprehended the Hypocrysie of the Church, 
the losing of Sathan, and the appearinge of the Gospell.” 
It begins : 

C. is the capital letter of Christus, two V. V. endwise joyned maketh 
an X. which is in nuber Io, y* figure of the Law, nature and grace so 


joyned togethers (sic), called the law of the tenne commaundementes, 
which being gevé after creatid, called DIES, stands in in (sic) 2. place 


and so on, for a page and a half. The net result of it all 
seems to be that “‘to the ende and seconde commynge 
of CHRIST persecution is to be looked for.” 

Then after giving a translation of the so-called dialogue 
of Adrianus and Epictetus," the author turns to the 
saints of the Roman Church. Among these he mentions 
St. Francis, whom Pope Gregory IX. made a saint. In 
confirmation of his sanctity he says : 

Fryer Loy saw Christ crucified goinge before, and Frauncis talkinge 
with hym, and that Frauncis turned the Ryuer Tider into Oyle; it may 
be thought he kylled a number of Fyshe, but poysoned mo Soules. An 
uncharitable miracle. 


He includes in his catalogue Friar Gyles, who “was 
rapt into Heauen,” and Saint Dunston, who “helde the 
Dyvell by the nose with a fayre of Tonges, by which is 


1 This he heads “‘ Adrianus out of Vegetius de re militari.” JI pre- 
sume that he found it added to some edition of Vegetius, but do not 
know what this can have been. 
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signified the strégth of holy church,” but breaks off his 
list abruptly on the plea that 


Such a number of preposterous Godds are to bee found: so Saincted 
and made by the mayster Demon, y‘ to wryte them al, woulde contayne 
an huge volume. 


The description of the pope, which follows, may be 
quoted : 


The Popes Apparel domesticall, is a purple velvet Cappe, edged with 
Armine, or other rych Furres, hys upper Garment, a Red or Purple 
cloake, even w' his elbowes, under y® which is a blacke silke Vesture, 
and under the Vesture a whyte lynnen Garment, edged wt Golde & 
hunge with pendentes or belles, his Pontificall adourninge is a tryple 
Crownie of great rychesse, set with Stones of peerelesse value : his upper 
Garment, is a Cope, more worth then his Condicions: hee is caried on 
the Backes of foure Deacons, after the maner of carying Whytepot 
Queenes, in Westerne Maygames. 


Bateman then runs through some of the chief 
heretics. Basilides, Cataphriges, Apelles, etc., need not 
detain us, and even Cerdon, who declared that “ Chryst 
was never borne of a woman, and that he had no 
flesh,” and the Essees who hated marriage and “held 
opinion that euil soules were dispersed in the Ocean 
seas,” matter little now, and cannot have had many 
followers when this work was written. But a few 
whose heresies are described in some detail are of more 
interest, for their sects still existed to the trouble of 
Church and State. Of these are John of Leyden, 
David Joris, and Henry Nicolas, generally called H.N. 
The first is well known as the leader of the Anabaptists 
in the famous outbreak at Munster in 1535, so fre- 
quently referred to in sixteenth-century literature, but 
Bateman’s description of ‘‘ Henry N.” may be quoted 
as a specimen : 

This strauagant Heretike, Henry Nicolas, otherwise called Harry 
Clash, a Fleming supposed, hath by the healpe of others, sent forth 
diuers blasphemous Bookes, to the great hurt of many lightbrayne 
Christias. And by his disciple one Christopher Vitell, Joyner, one 
altogether unlearned, savinge that he is somwhat erroniously bewitched, 


hath geeven foorth certayne bookes here undernamed : naminge thém- 
selves, and their Adherentes the Fami/y of Loue. They fayne a Gouern- 
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ment of Immortality, to be by their deifyinge immortality: they 
cfesse théselves to be tépted: wherfore they appoynct auricular con- 
fession (nothinge to the forgeuenes of sinnes) : They sinne til they come 
to their perfection: then sinnelesse: and so able to bringe other to the 
same, beinge of their Family: They wyll have nothinge to be disliked, 
y' is done by their Elder. 

The sayd, H. N. was first of Amsterdame and drivé from thence, 
because of his Errours, and went to Roserdam, and from thence to 
Collen: From whence proceaded al these wicked Errours. The names 
of his cOuerted ones, be of 3 degrees : 

1. The cdminalty of the holy ones, 

2. The vpright vnderstandinge ones, 

3. The illuminate Elders, 


The book closes with a brief argument that certain 
Anabaptist doctrines are worse than any errors of Pagan 
times ; a description of another heresy ; of ‘‘the Devill” 
Eurynomus; and some verses—all apparently added 
merely to fill a blank page, for they have no particular 
relation to the context—and finally a list of authorities. 


“A Gurpe To Surveyors or THE Hicuways.” By 
G. Meriton. (London, 1694, 12mo.) 


BrrorE this little treatise is a dedicatory epistle 
addressed to some sixty odd “honoured and worthy 
gentlemen,” baronets, justices of the peace, and others. 
The author (who is remembered by his humorous poem 
in “Praise of Yorkshire Ale”) was a brother of the 
playwright, Thomas Meriton, pronounced by Langbaine 
to be “certainly the meanest Dramatick writer. that 
ever England produc’d.”” George Meriton practised as 
an attorney at Northallerton, and in later life migrated 
to Dublin, where he died in 1711. Among his works 
are “ A Guide for Constables,” “’The Parson’s Monitor,” 
and “An Abridgment of the Irish Statutes.” It was 
his disgust at the neglected state of the roads that led 
him to publish his “ Guide to Surveyors.” Regulations 
for the repairing and amendment of the highways had 
become a dead letter “through the ignorance of Surveyors 
of the High-ways in the Duty and Authority of their 
Office.” Many of them were “so stupid and dull 
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of apprehension that, unless a thing be reiterated 
over and over again, they either cannot or will not 
apprehend it.” Hence, at the risk of encountering 
scoffs and slights, he resolved to attempt to rouse these 
somnolent officials to activity. The roads had become 
so “ foundrous,” so villainously bad, that in many places 
private owners were perforce content “ to suffer their 
fences to lie down ” and allow travellers to pass through 
enclosed grounds. 

The manual was doubtless diligently thumbed. Our 
copy belonged in the last years of the eighteenth 
century to a Warwickshire surveyor. A century earlier 
it had been carried about by a Yorkshire bailiff, who 
jotted down some memoranda—in an exquisitely neat 
hand—on the fly-leaves at the end; such entries as 
“my charges at Keighley 6d. & for 2 new Shoes for 
horse there 6d,” ‘‘ when I went to retorne the money at 
Skipton spt 6d. & for halfe a peck of oates for Horse 
3d.,” &c. 

On the subject of highway robberies Meriton gives 
some information that may not be generally known. 
The Hundred where a traveller was robbed had to make 
good the loss; but nice points of law frequently arose. 
A robbery might be begun in one Hundred and finished 
in another. For instance, robbers might seize a carrier’s 
horse and pack in one Hundred and lead the horse into 
another Hundred before they divided the booty. In 
that case the first Hundred would be liable for the loss ; 
but if the carrier himself led the horse, then it was “a 
Robbery in the second Hundred, because the Carrier 
was always in possession till then.” Again: if robbers 
seized a traveller in one Hundred and carried him into 
the next before they robbed him, “this hath been held 
to be no robbery in the first Hundred, but in the 
second, because the Party is always in possession till 
then.” Formerly, if a man travelling on Sunday—even 
during church time—were robbed, the Hundred had 
to give him satisfaction ; but, the statute of agth King 
Charlies I]. (mot weually regarded a¢ « Sabbatarian) 

coc) — 1809— July of ' 
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declared that those who indulged in Sunday travelling 
must go at their own risk—though the country, when 
notice was given of a robbery committed on a Sunday, 
had to make hue and cry as on ordinary week-days. 
A case is cited where two highwaymen met two 
travellers and attacked them,“ upon which the Travellers 
ride one of them one way and the other another way, 
and one of the robbers following one of them, and 
his companion the other, and in this pursuit one of 
the travellers is robbed by one of the High-way men 
out of the sight and hearing of his Companion, yet 
in this case they are both of them principal Robbers, 
he that neither saw nor heard the robbery as well as 
he that committed it.” One Pudsey was convicted 
and hanged for a robbery done—out of his sight and 
hearing—by his companion; but we are not inclined 
to waste sympathy on Pudsey. 

The author has much to say about the building and 
repairing of bridges; and an interesting chapter deals 
with the paving and cleansing of the streets, lanes and 
alleys in the cities of London and Westminster. 


Correspondence 
The Bible in Greek Hexameters 


Mr. Ursan,—A short account of the laborious, if some- 
what useless, literary achievement of a seventeenth- 
century scholar may be of interest to you and your 
readers. James Duport, Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Cambridge and afterwards Dean of 
Peterborough, turned into Homeric hexameters the 
book of ‘fob, the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Solomon, a task which occupied his leisure (off 
and on) for nearly thirty years. His last undertaking 
—the Psalms—is the only part of his work which I 
have seen. It is entitled: Aafidne “Emperpoc, sive 
Metaphrasis Libri Psalmorum Graecis Versibus Gontexta. 
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—Per Facobum Duportum Cantabrigiensem, Regium 
Graecae Linguae Exprofessorem, D.P.—Londini, Typts 
Andr. Clark, Impensis Richardt Chiswell, sub Signo 
Rosae &§ Coronae D. Pauli Coemeterio, M. DC. LXXIV. 
In 1674 Duport was, to use his own phrase, “ on the 
threshold of old age.”” He was born in 1606, and died 
July 17, 1679. At the Restoration he had been ap- 
pointed Chaplain to the King; and to him as “‘ 4ugust- 
1ssimo, Potentissimo, Pientissimoque Monarchae Carolo i i 
he dedicates his translation of the Psalms, in an Epistle 
which is in the usual vein of fulsome flattery, ¢.g. : 
Opus itaque hoc plane Regium, Psalterium Regii Vitis, Regis, 
inquam, Davidis, ad filum & stylum Regis Poetarum Homeri attem- 
peratum, cui, nisi Regi, inscriberem aut consecrarem? Cui vero Regi, 
nisi Illi, qui cum caeteris virtutibus, tum inprimis Patientia, x Pietate 


(quae duae in hoc Libro Psa/morum utraque pagina elucent) ad Davidem 
proxime accedit ? 


Scarcely less eulogistic than the above, but perhaps 
with more truth, is the long inscription’ to the Dean’s 
memory in Peterborough Cathedral, which represents 
him as “Graeca Poesi, st non supra Homerum, saltem pari 
incedens gradu.” 

The author begins a lengthy preface (also written in 
Latin) by explaining that, having been moderately 
versed in Greek poetry, especially that of Homer, from 
his youth upwards, he thought it would be worth while 
to try his poetic skill (such as it was) on some Divine 
theme, and adapt the style and language of Homer to 
sacred matter. Hence his former and present labours. 

After the preface come sets of verses commendatory 
of the work from Tho. Triplet, $.T.P., Sub-Dean of 
Westminster, Anthony Scattergood, S.T.P., T.C., 
R. Widdrington, S.T.P., Public Orator of Cambridge 
University, and Isaac Barrow, S.T.B., the predecessor of 
Newton as Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge. Barrow seems to have been a former pupil of 
Duport’s. 


‘ There is a copy of this (supplied by the Rev. W. D. Sweeting) in 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, Part I., January 1884. 
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Opposite the Greek version of the Psalms is a literal 


translation of it in Latin. I append Duport’s renderin 
PP Pp g 


of 


Ps. 23 (“ The Lord is my Shepherd”) as being a 


short psalm and one that lends itself to this kind of 
treatment at least as well as any other. 


I. 


2. 


3 
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The work—doubtless a labour of love—is likely to 
be little known, and less consulted, now, in spite of the 
fame of the author in his day. 


Artuur V. Govucu. 
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Theatrical Repertories of 1662 


Dear Si1r,—I do not think the following lists of plays 
acted in some of the London and provincial houses 
shortly after the Restoration have ever been printed in 
full, though one occasionally finds references to them. 
They occur in MS. Sloane, 1goo (British Museum), 
described as “ Sir Edw. Browne’s Memorandum Book, 
1662,” where they occupy fols. 63-60. It is uncertain 
by whom they were written, and it is evident that the 
entries were-not all made at one time. I take it that 
they represent the plays which the writer himself saw, 
and that the sums of money entered are what he paid 
for seats for himself and friends. The repertories at 
this date probably consisted very largely of old plays, 
since the newer generation of playwrights had not yet 
had much time in which to stock the stage. At the 
New Theatre we have the Surprisal and the Committee 
by Sir Robert Howard and Cornelia by Sir W. Bartley. 
This last was never printed, but is said to have been 
acted in Gibbon’s Tennis Court, Vere Street, Clare 
Market, on June 1, 1662. At Covent Garden we have 
the Surprisal again ; at Cambridge the Rump, a topical 
play by John Tatham; and at the Middlesex house 
Love @ la Mode, a piece supposed to have been written 
by T. Southland. But the most up-to-date, naturally 
enough, was Sir William D’Avenant’s own house (entered 
as distinct from the New Theatre), at which the Duke 
of York’s men performed. Here we find record of three 
pieces by Sir William himself, the Siege of Rhodes, the 
Playhouse to Let, and Law against Lovers, a rifacimento of 
Measure for Measure and Much Ado; also the Villain: 
by T. Porter, and the Slighted Maid and the Stepmother 
by Sir Robert Stapylton. All the other pieces recorded 
date from before the Civil Wars. Love in a Maze is 
Shirley’s Changes ; the Girl worth Gold is Heywood’s 
Fair Maid of the West ; the Little Thief is Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s Night Walker, the Tamer Tamed their Woman’ s 
Prize; the Moor of Venice is, of course, Othello. That 
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many of the old plays continued to be popular is natural 
enough; Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson, Shakespeare, 
Shirley, always held Restoration audiences. Massinger 
and Middleton were not unpopular, and even Brome one 
would expect to find represented. But the occurrence 
of some of the plays is certainly surprising. Several seem 
to have lived on in the provinces. Greene’s Tu Quoque, 
by John Cooke, was first published in 1614. Ignoramus 
was a Latin comedy of about the same date, but no 
doubt the version here mentioned was the translation by 
Robert Codrington printed in 1662. George a Greene or 
the Pinner of Wakefield dates back to the sixteenth 
century, but had probably been revised at some sub- 
sequent date. Mulleasses the Turk, a tragedy by John 
Mason, had appeared in 1610, The Merry Milkmaids, 
written by one I. C., was originally printed in 1620, but 
a new edition had appeared in 1661. It is strange that 
any of these old pieces should still have held the stage. 
Nor should we quite have expected to find Chapman’s 
Bussy D’ Ambois, although it was several times reprinted, 
or Ford’s powerful but crude tragedy. Marlowe’s Dr. 
Faustus, of course, was “ Printed with New Additions as 
it is now Acted”’ in 1663. It is interesting to find the 
old spelling “‘ Fostus” surviving. I imagine that the 
explanation of there being no sum entered opposite the 
Virgin Martyr (another play one would hardly have 
expected to hold the stage, but which was reprinted 
as late as 1661) is that ‘“‘ Mr. Weld” stood the 
entertainment. 


MS. SLOANE, 1900 (fols. 63-60). 


At the New Theatre in Lincolnes Jnne fields. 


Beggars bush . 
Alchymist 

Renegado 

Joviall Crew ° 
Widdow ‘ P 
Humorous Lievtenan 
Love in amaze 
Bartholomew faire . 
Surprisall 


_ 


o Kings players 
a. 


~~ eS et ot NON 
ANHNDWDOWWDOAAN 
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Maids tragedy 

Cornelia : ; . 5 
Virgin Martir , - My Weld 
The Fox , : F 

The Committee ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Jmposture 


se NO M& 
ANNO AO 


At the Kings Armes Norwich. 


Tu quoque 

Jgnoramus . 

Pinner of Wakefield 
Muliasses 

Girle worth Gold . 

Tis pity Shee is a whore 
The little thiefe 

A new way to pay old debts 
The fair quarrell 


ne | 
ANNAAADNHRIOAAN 


At the Cock Pit in Drewry Lane. 
d. 


Silent woman . 
Elder Brother . 
D’Ambois 
More of Venice 
Chances . 
Tamer Tamed 
Wit without money 
The opportunity 
Dr Fostus 


Lal 
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Quens (?) Players 


At Salisbury or Dorset Court. 
Maid in the Mill . 


Spanish curate 
Bondman 
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At S* Will Davenants theatre in Lincolnes Jnne fields. 


2 part of the Siege of Rhodes 
Gratefull Servant . ‘ 
Villaine . 
Hamlet Prince of Denmarke 
The Slighted maid. 

Law against lovers . 

The Stepmother 

Playhouse to bee let 
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At the King Playhouse in Covent Garden. 


Rollo Duke of Normandy . . ‘ ne 
The Surprisal ’ ‘ . ° ‘ 
Loyal Subiect , 


~ 
ANON 


At the Cardinalls cap in Cambridge. 


Philaster 
Changeling 

Rump ° ‘ 
Wit without mony 


tt 
CONN 


Red Bull. 


Merry Milkmaids . ‘ . ‘ , a 
a Mad world my masters : , a 


nO 


Middlesex house. Love all a mode. 


These lists are immediately followed in the MS. by 
an itinerary in the same handwriting dated 1662. 
It may not be too daring, perhaps, to hazard the 
suggestion that the houses at Norwich and Cambridge 
were not regular theatres, but some inn or hostelry. 
The wandering troupes very likely still haunted, if not 
the inn-yard as of old, at least some hall or room which 
could be cleared for performance. 


W. W. G. 


Thomas Traherne 


Mr. Ursan,—In your Note-book (May) you justly 
observe that the publication by Mr. Bertram Dobell of 
the Poems of Thomas Traherne from MS. was “an 
event of real literary importance”; but I venture to 
think the best of the book is undoubtedly to be found in 
the quoted extracts from “ The Centuries of Meditation ” 
in Mr. Dobell’s preface. Judging by these, Traherne 
far better deserves to be remembered as a prose writer 
than a poet, for though we cannot endorse all his editor's 
eulogies of the poetry, it would be difficult to overpraise 
such a passage as the following : 

“©. ... In a lowering and sad evening, being alone 
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in the field, when all things were dead and quiet, a certain 
want and horror fell upon me, beyond imagination. The 
unprofitableness and silence of the place dissatisfied me, 
its wildness terrified me; from the utmost ends of the 
earth fears surrounded me. How did I know but dangers 
might suddenly arise from the East, and invade me 
from the unknown regions beyond the seas? I was a 
weak and little child and had forgotten there was a man 
alive in the earth.” 

Here, in a few simple words, Traherne shows us the 
mystifying depths of the human heart, and it would surely 
not be easy to find a more beautiful example of con- 
templative prose? Again, when he says: “ You never 
enjoy the world aright till the sea itself floweth in your 
veins, till you are clothed with the heavens, and crowned 
with the stars,” he gives us one of the noblest definitions 
of content. There is certainly—as you say—a resem- 
blance between this prose of Traherne’s and “ The 
Cypress Grove” of William Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den, but possibly not more than may be traced to the 
natural affinity of two noble minds, The vast superiority 
of the prose to the poetry cannot be wholly explained by 
the lack of the “‘last hand” for press. Is it not rather 
true that the prose came from Traherne’s heart and the 
poetry from his head? Every gentleman of taste and 
leisure turned to verse in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, and so we may perhaps be allowed to look upon 
the poems, fine though some of them undoubtedly are, as 
simply literary exercises after the fashion of the times. 


Luxe Harnes. 


Review 


“* Sir Watter Scorr.” By Anprew Lane. Literary 
Lives. With 1o illustrations. (Hodder & Stough- 
ton. 3s. 6d.) 


“ Axx Scottish men have a share in Sir Walter.” Not 
only “Scottish men” (“ Ecossais, Montagnards,” as 
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Napoleon characterised them), by your leave, Sir 
Andrew! All true men have a share in Sir Walter, 
and not least your Englishman. But the men of France, 
too, have a special affection and a designation or style 
for him peculiar to their country. They write him 
invariably with a hyphen thus: Walter-Scott, which 
they pronounce “ Voltaire’s Coat.” A similar distinc- 
tion is extended to Robert-Peel, who is a high god in 
their fiscal and parliamentary as Scott in their literary 
and romantic pantheon. Literature and Romance is 
rather a loose-fitting tabard for Scott. The faculties 
in which he greatly excels are History and Humour, and, 
for our part, we know of one who would be reluctant 
to admit a single rival, however illustrious, near his 
spacious Chair. The admiration of the world has been 
provoked of late by the naive declarations of certain 
gentlemen on the subject of how they would spend 
one million sterling, if they had that sum in their 
possession, without mortgage or encumbrance. The 
condition reminds one of the poor usher in one of 
George Gissing’s stories who always prefaced a problem 
in interest to his youngsters by some such sentence as 
the following, uttered with a profound relish: ‘‘I 
possess a capital of ninety thousand pounds.” In the 
sympathetic ear of Mr. Urban (but in no other) we 
might feel inclined to whisper the shameful confession 
that for our part, were we in clear and undisputed 
possession of one million jingling, tingling, minted 
sovereigns, we should probably expend the greater 
portion of them upon books. And the very first book 
we should buy would be not a First Folio Shake- 
speare, not a Mazarin Bible, but the best edition 
of ‘‘Walter-Scott.” Could any “‘Scottish man” say 
fairer than that? 

After reading the Waverley Novels themselves there 
is nothing more delightful than to read a gossipy dis- 
quisition “ anent ” them by acompetent and sympathetic 
hand. The personal history of the author comes a bad 
third. We are full of admiration for the staunch old 
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Tory. But that a man so really great should have 
played so loose a game with Archibald Constable (to 
whom Mr. Lang is consistently a little less than fair) 
is a fact to be deplored frankly rather than extenuated 
half-heartedly. And what of Abbotsford, the casket in 
which Scott sought to cnshrine his ambition? Is it not 
true that, as a materialisation of a medixval manor hall, 
it would be considered rather discreditable than other- 
wise to a rich brewer or well-advised stockbroker of 
the present day ? and for this ‘‘ machine ’’-made castle, 
the battlements of which, like those of Strawberry Hill, 
had to be renewed periodically by contract, Scott 
endangered his peace of mind, if not his immortal, 
artistic soul! ‘The pity of it is best assuaged by the 
record of Sir Walter’s farewell meeting with Words- 
worth, to which we rather regret that Mr. Lang makes 
no particular allusion. The assurance that he then 
gave to the “‘old lake poet,” as Lamb calls him, that he 
had led a very happy life, happier than he had ever 
expected or deserved, is very precious, and his quotation 
from Yarrow Unvisited, commencing, “‘ For when we're 
there, although ’tis fair,” shows both how well he knew 
his Wordsworth and how well he retained his memory, 
even in 1831, when his day was so far spent. 

Mr. Lang’s general defence of the Waverley Novels 
is, we should have thought, quite superfluous, and it is 
based on critical assumptions which will carry conviction 
to no one ; but it is nevertheless delightfully breezy and 
quite amusing. ‘“‘ In an age when an acquaintance with 
Fitzgerald’s Rubdiyat of Omar Khayyam, an exhaustive 
ignorance of all literature of the past, and an especial 
contempt for Scott, whom Fitzgerald so intensely 
admired, are the equipment of many critics, we must be 
very cautious in praising the Waverley novels.” He 
makes large concessions in regard to Scott’s style. The 
novels are “far from being the work of a conscientious 
stylist, beating his brains to find le mot propre, usually 
the least natyral word for any mortal to use in the 
circymstances.”” He admits that many parts are prolix, 
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and the openings as a rule dull. The exceptions here 
however are very numerous. The openings of Peveril, 
Ivanhoe, The Talisman, Guy Mannering, and The 
Antiquary, are anything but dull. The opening of 
Quentin Durward is brilliant in the extreme. The 
admission in fact seems to us unnecessary. But we now 
come to Mr. Lang’s main critica] position, which is one 
to cause considerable astonishment in the ordinary 
reader were it not for the fact that we soon realise that 
he is merely laughing at us. Upon the face of it, how- 
ever, the argument is as follows. Scott is often 
reproached for his lack of passion and intensity in 
dealing with the affairs of the heart. Mr. Lang 
himself says admirably that his heroes are ideal sons- 
in-law, while young Morton in Old Mortality is a 
sound constitutional Whig. The explanation, says 
Mr. Lang, is that Scott disapproved of all the clever 
spyings and dissections of womankind which are so 
popular at the present day. He heartily despised 
such proceedings. He was too chivalrous to expose the 
little weaknesses of women. ‘“‘ Novels of the most 
poignant interest are constantly beginning in private 
life, and then break off, because the living characters 
are persons of honour and self control.” Scott had the 
necessary self-control, or, if occasional lapses occurred, 
Scott was not the man to kiss and tell. Consequently, 
in the novels, he left the depths of passion unsounded. 
This doctrine would take us far if we thought that Mr. 
Lang really wanted us to adopt it and was not just 
laughing up his sleeve. But the fact remains that he 
has missed one of the most important facts about 
Scott in his exposition. In spite of his fondness for 
medizvalism and the fact that he was a pioneer of the 
Romantic movement all over Europe, the novelist was 
at heart a thorough eighteenth-century Scotsman, a 
worshipper of good sense, toleration, modern and 
expert governmental ideas, who valued the past chiefly 
by way of picturesque relief, and was thoroughly alive 
to the benefit of peaceful and orderly rule, and deeply 
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convinced that we are much better off as we are than 
we could have been in the days of King Richard or 
good Queen Bess. Scott had the mind of an enlightened 
eighteenth-century administrator and statesman who 
had made armour and old ballads a hobby. To expect 
him to treat of intense passion or romantic medizvalism 
as Charlotte Bronté or Dante Rossetti would have done 
would be as absurd as to expect to find the sentiments 
of a Mrs. Browning blossoming among the horse-play 
of Iom Fones or Harry Lorrequer. 'To defend Scott 
will be deemed some day about as futile as to defend 
Shakespeare or Dickens, ‘The weak points and the 
strong of all three alike, as of all very great men, are 
inextricably blended and intertwined. ‘The most 
permanent contribution here will be found in the 
delightful characterisation of several of the finest 
novels, such as Redgauntlet, Nigel, The Abbot and The 
Heart of Midlothian. ‘The book abounds with little 
touches reflecting the author’s exuberant knowledge of 
every minute point in connection with Scott’s environ- 
ment. That in a book so expert so many misprints 
should abound is one of its many contradictions. In a 
good many ways Mr. Lang is not quite fair to his own 
countrymen. He depreciates Scott’s narrative of 
Napoleon, as elsewhere he depreciates Alison’s. Yet 
they are both very considerable and very characteristic 
performances. 

It remains to say that there is a delicate flavour of 
intimate appreciation about almost every page of 
Mr. Lang’s biographical sketch that will eventually 
compel every true man and lover of Scott to have 
this book somewhere within reach: and it will have 
the further effect of sending us back to his inimitable 
“Essay in Little’? upon the poems of Sir Walter, a 
perusal of which in the month of July makes the 
reader long and veritably yearn for those lonely places, 
the magic in the name of which Scott knew so well, 
haunted in the long grey twilights of the North and 
fretted, even in midsummer, by wild and wayward gusts 
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of wind from coastward moorlands: mise en scene of the 
crumbling towers where once dwelt the Lady of Brank- 
some or the Flower of Yarrow. 


Sylvanus Urban’s Notebook 


4 ‘HE Home Secretary’s recent statement in regard 
to criminal lunatics is far from satisfactory. Close 
attention is paid to those lunatics who are confined 

in Broadmoor “during His Majesty’s pleasure.” ‘They 
can be discharged only by the Secretary of State’s 
order; and the utmost care is taken—in the few 
instances where release is granted—that the patient’s 
recovery is of a permanent character. So far so good. 
But in the case of criminal lunatics under sentence 
for a definite time, no sufficient safeguard appears 
to be provided. When their sentence expires they 
cannot under ordinary circumstances be detained in 
Broadmoor, but have to be removed to local asylums, 
and after their removal the responsibility of the Home 
Secretary ceases. Then the cunning of lunatics and the 
injudicious sympathy of well-meaning Visitors are arrayed 
against the limited knowledge of local authorities. If 
it be the fact that the police are not notified when 
lunatics with criminal records are released from restraint, 
society would seem to be but poorly protected. 


Sylvanus Urban is particularly interested in the 
movements of a certain criminal lunatic (an Army 
pensioner) who has never been in Broadmoor, but has 
served short sentences in prison and is now in a County 
Asylum. At any moment the man may be let loose. 
His mania takes the form of violently pressing his 
hateful attentions on ladies. He has been twice 
sentenced to imprisonment, in each case the sentence 
being miserably inadequate. One of his victims 
died from “shock” caused by his violence ; the other 
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lives in terror that he may resume his persecutions when 
he is released. The Asylum doctor has been asked to 
give an assurance that the second lady’s friends shall 
be notified before the wretched culprit is let loose; but 
the reply received is not in such definite terms as the 
case plainly demands, and the matter will now be laid 
before the Lunacy Commissioners. An Irish member 
once remarked of Gladstone to Sylvanus Urban, “He 
keeps a wink upon everything.” Let Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone “keep a wink upon” our County Asylums 
and restore peace of mind to a distressed lady. 


Mr. D. S. Maccoll’s many admirers will be pleased 
that he courageously accepted the post (which ought 
to be more liberally endowed) of Curator to the Tate 
Gallery. It will need all his philosophy to enable 
him to live good-humouredly with the Chantrey Bequest 
pictures. But he is not likely to consign them to the 
cellars, and possibly—who knows ? —may begin to see 
merit in some of the canvases that he so vigorously 
denounced. Anyhow, he will have the good wishes of 
a host of friends—who are confident that he will prove 
a most able, zealous, and catholic-minded director. 


The seventeen pre-Shakespearean plays recently sold 
at Sotheby’s fetched very fair, but not extravagant 
prices. It is understood that ‘‘An Interlude of Welth 
and Helth ” (which had disappeared for many a long 
year) and the very rare ‘John the Evangelist” have 
been secured for the British Museum. ‘There are now 
very few gaps in our national collection of Elizabethan, 
Jacobean and Caroline plays; but have all the first 
editions of plays of the Restoration and Revolution 
been gathered into the fold? When Mr. W. C. Ward 
in 1893 published his scholarly and valuable edition 
of Sir John Vanbrugh he stated—to the amazement 
of students—that the British Museum did not 
“* possess copies of the first editions of The Relapse, Hisop, 
and Ihe Mistake.” 
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On the occasion of receiving the triennial medal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Dr. Dice made some weighty 
observations that should be taken seriously to heart. He 
is by no means sure that the teaching of English to the 
natives of Southern India is an unmixed blessing. ‘“ With 
the development of English studies among the young 
Indians, he had observed that the study of the vernacular 
went down. It would be a bad thing for South India if 
the beautiful vernaculars were neglected, for the heart of 
a people died when the language in which it was born 
decayed.” 


Sylvanus Urban is no Mezzofanti or Thomas Watts, 
able to talk and write in twenty or thirty different 
languages. But he views with deep suspicion any attempts 
at exterminating a language. A Royal Commission has 
recently been appointed to inquire into the affairs of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and among the commissioners 
is Dr. Douglas Hyde, who has just returned (his pockets 
bulging with dollars collected for the Gaelic League) 
from a lengthened tour in America. The translations 
made by Dr. Hyde from Irish folk-songs are of very 
unequal merit, but the best are indeed admirable—and it 
is useless for the Fellows of Trinity to try to belittle 
his achievements. Instead of doing its best to crush 
the study of Irish literature, Dublin University should 
seriously apply itself to the task of making Irish texts 
accessible. 


If all local antiquaries would show as much activity as 
the Rev. Fanshawe Bingham, sometime Rector of Horfield, 
Gloucester, then every village would have its historian 
and the work of re-creating the past would be considerably 
lightened. The ‘‘ Horfield Miscellanea” is a pious labour 
of love on the part of the author, who tells his readers in 
the general introduction : ‘“‘ About six months after I was 
collated to the Benefice of Horfield, a thin quarto MS. 
Book was sent me as properly belonging to the. Rector. 
This book contains the MS. Notes of the Rev. S. Seyer, 
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instituted to the Perpetual Curacy of Horfield in 1813 by 
Bishop Mansel.” Seyer’s notes are of considerable interest 
and should be of value to the descendants of the local 
families whose pedigrees he so carefully traces. That they 
do not contain anything of a very exciting nature or throw 
light on any obscure historical problem does not lessen their 
usefulness, They are faithful records of a quiet country 
parish and will form a welcome addition to the bookshelves 
of the topographical student. The book is printed and 
published for the author by Mr. W. H. Barrell, 114 High 


Street, Portsmouth. 


Father Gerard has discovered that a quaint but effective 
form of passive resistance was adopted by some of his 
bygone co-religionists. Compelled to attend services 
where the doctrine preached was obnoxious, they stuffed 
their ears with wool and so escaped contamination. The 
device was hardly heroic, but somehow Sylvanus Urban 
—who is all for a quiet life—prefers it to noisier modern 
methods. 


In every age poets and naturalists and moralists have 
taken a lively interest in the habits and manners of bees. 
Sylvanus Urban was under the impression that there was 
nothing more to be said on the subject ; but now comes 
Mr. Frank M‘Glynn, a chronic sufferer from rheumatic 
troubles, to preach the “ Bee Cure for Rheumatism.” 
In the presence of ‘‘ 2000 persons who had gathered 
to discuss bees and their habits” at the apiaries of 
Mr. W. Seiser in Jenkintown, he bared his back and 
promptly a hundred bees settled on it. The counter- 
irritant of the stings, Mr. M‘Glynn declared, dulled 
the rheumatic pains. As the bees give merely temporary 
relief, he should take his courage in both hands and 
invoke the aid of hornets and centipedes and scorpions. 


Our English climate ought to find a stout champion 
in Mr. L. N. Parker, for the golden sun that lighted up 


the Warwick Pageant was never for a moment dimmed. 
cccli—2107—July ’06 F 
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The tableaux were most deftly arranged, the dresses 
were tasteful, and the gigantic fire-breathing head of 
the Dun Cow was a fearsome contrivance that not even 
Inigo Jones could have bettered. From neighbouring 
glades the yawling of peacocks (now in full splendour 
of plumage) came as a pleasant accompaniment to the 
flourish of Heralds’ trumpets. It seemed to Sylvanus 
Urban that from the tenth to the fifteenth century 
woman’s dress was distinguished by a grace of outline 
and a simplicity of design that it has since lost. 
He greatly admired the flowing robes of Phyllis and 
her maidens; the crescent-shaped horned head-dresses, 
with long veils depending from them, worn by Queen 
Isabel’s retinue; and the regal mourning and pearl- 
edged coif of unhappy Margaret of Anjou. From the 
primitive garb of the Druids to the gorgeous solemnity 
of the ruffs and farthingales of the Great Queen’s 
court, every strange freak of fashion was fitly repre- 
sented. 


Of course Sylvanus Urban’s thoughts could not but 
go back to the Princely Pleasures at Kenilworth; and 
then he fell a-musing about whimsical Captain Cox, 
whose wonderful collection of ballads, merriments and 
popular histories was described in Edward Laneham’s 
Letter. The Dun Cow and Captain Cox and Warwick 
Castle combined to recall to his memory “ The Fair 
Maid of Dunsmore’s Lamentation occasioned by Lord 
Wigmore, once Governor of Warwick Castle.” In turn 
the Lamentation brought recollections of ‘‘ Dunsmore 
Kate ” in Playford’s “Dancing Master”; and so— 
“when evening air’s like yellow wine ”—Sylvanus 
Urban, crooning, “There lately was a maiden fair .. . 
that lived on Dunsmore Heath, Sir,’’ travelled home 
again jig-a-jig-jig through fields fragrant with meadow- 
sweet and new-mown hay, grateful for the pleasant 
entertainment provided by the Master of the Pageant, 


- 
x 
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T ottenham—I 


Tue earliest published history of 
Tottenham is a little book written 
by the Rev. Wilhelm Bedwell, 
once vicar of the parish, often 
confused with William Bedell, 
afterwards Bishop of Kilmore, who 
accompanied Sir Henry Wootton 
when he went as Ambassador to 
Venice. Bedwell’s own accom- 
plishments, however, do not need 
augmenting by another man’s, for 
he was one of King James’s trans- 
lators of the Bible, and a very 
distinguished Arabic scholar. His 
“Description of Tottenham High 
Crosse,” 1631, being the founda- 
tion of our knowledge of old 
Tottenham, it is permissible here 
to use some passages from this 
little work, which is very scarce 
and therefore rarely available for 
reference. 

Speaking of the boundaries of 
the parish, Bedwell says: “On 
the East it bordereth upon Walt- 
ham-stowe in Essex, from which it 
is seuered by the famous riuer 
Leigh: On the South it lyeth 
vpon Hackney, & Stoke Newing- 
ton: on the West vpon Hornsey, 
and Fryon : Edmonton (or Edelm- 
ton) confineth it on the North 
side.” 

Bedwell quaintly declares that 
the memorable things of Totten- 
ham “do sort themselves by ter- 
narys or threes.” Some of his 
‘*ternarys”’ are rather forced, but 
we may notice one or two, begin- 
ning with the first, which is Three 
Counties, “which doe contribute 
to the maintenance of our Riuer 
of Leigh, to weet; Essex, Hart- 
fordshire, and Middlesexe.” 

Then, three antiquities, ‘“ the 
Crosse, the Hermitage, and the 


Altar of St. Loy. These are all 
in the great Rode, all within lesse 
than halfe a mile. The Offertory 
of Saint Loy is a poore house, 
situate on the West side of the 
sayed Rode, a little off from the 
Bridge.” The Cross was doubtless 
as ancient as any of the three. It 
was there before Queen Eleanor’s 
funeral pageant wended its way 
from Lincoln to Westminster, and 
therefore does not owe its existence 
to the fact of her body having 
rested at Tottenham before enter- 
ing London, as some have supposed. 
Norden, an Elizabethan topo- 
grapher, describes it as ‘‘a wooden 
crosse, there loftily raysed on a 
little mount of earthe.” At the 
present day, however, only the 
name is old, for the original cross, 
having disappeared centuries ago, 
without being replaced by a per- 
manent substitute, the erection 
now standing in its stead is quite 
modern. 

The neighbourhood of the cross 
must have been sacred for many 
hundreds of years, the sanctity 
doubtless dating from those ancient 
days when wells were believed to 
be haunted by spirits having the 
power of conferring benefits, and 
who were to be worshipped and 
propitiated. For the Chapel, or to 
use Bedwell’s terms, the Altar, ot 
Offertory of St. Loy,was builtclose 
by a well which once was in great 
repute as a well of healing, and, 
was doubtless placed there by the 
Church for the purpose of divert- 
ing popular devotion from the 
well-spirit to the true God. The 
well was in a field on the west side 
of the high road, a little to the 
north of the cross. This field was 
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called “the Southfield at St. 
Loys,” and is so designated in a 
seventeenth -century map. Less 
than a hundred years ago the 
well was yet to be seen. St. Loy 
or Eloysius, still commemorated 
on December 1, is the patron 
saint of gold and silversmiths, and 
according to Sir Thomas More, 
‘St. Loy we make a horse leche, 
and must let our horse rather 
renne unshod and marre his hoofe 
than to shooe him on this day.” 
St. Loy is well known on the 
Continent, but his name is very 
seldom met with in England.} 
He has sometimes been confused 
with St. Louis—quite a different 
erson. 

The third antiquity was the 
Hermitage, with its little chapel 
dedicated to St. Anne, a cell to 
the priory of Holy Trinity, Ald- 
gate. It was just to the north of 
what is now Page Green, on the 
eastern side of the high road, and 
for long afterwards its site was 
known as the Hermitage. So with 
cross, well, hermitage, and chapels, 
Tottenham of old was a pious and 
picturesque spot long before 
Piscator stretched his legs up 
Tottenham Hill to overtake Vena- 
tor and Auceps on the road to 
Ware. It is quite possible that 
Izaak Walton, in his early youth, 
saw the remains of the chapels 
and the deserted cell, although 
the last hermit had already been 
dispossessed of his retreat. The 
English hermits, reputedly holy 
persons who lived in solitude, 
occupying themselves with pious 





1 Chaucer’s Prioress, whose 
“ gretteste ooth was but by seynt 
Loy,” has, however, preserved him 
from complete oblivion. 
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meditation and good works, tend- 
ing their chapels, mending the 
roads, and succouring travellers, 
were all cast abroad at the time of 
the Reformation, and their little 
revenues confiscated. 

At the time of the Doomsday 
survey Tottenham was in the 
possession of the Countess Judith, 
niece of William the Conqueror, 
and widow of Waltheof, Earl of 
Northumberland, and son of Si- 
ward, Earl of Northumberland, 
who defeated the Scot Macbeth. 
So far back do the links of his- 
tory lead us. Waltheof’s second 
daughter’s second husband was 
David I. of Scotland, who held 
Tottenham, together with the 
Earldom of Huntingdon, by grant 
from the English king, and thus 
a connection was established be- 
tween Tottenham and the Scottish 
royal family which lasted for many 
years. ‘The manor passed through 
other royal Scottish hands, and 
came in time to Robert Bruce, 
Baliol’s opponent, and _ thus 
‘‘ Bruce ” was introduced into the 
local nomenclature. Bruce’s son 
probably resided at his Tottenham 
manor-house, now represented by 
Bruce Castle. 

In the thirteenth century the 
manor passed into the possession 
of the Earl of Chester, and after 
his death was divided among his 
heirs. By this division three 
smaller manors were formed. One 
was allotted to Robert de Brus, 
or Bruce, and named accordingly 
* Bruses,”’ and was forfeited to 
the Crown when Bruce, Ear! of 
Carrick, revolted in 1306. ‘The 
second manor fell to John Baliol, 
and this too was confiscated 
by the English king when Baliol, 
King of Scotland, threw off his 
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allegiance. From a later owner, 
William Dawbeney, this estate was 
for a while called “‘ Dawbeneys.” 
The third manor was the share of 
Henry de Hastings, afterwards Earl 
of Pembroke, and named after 
him ‘ Pembrokes.” Part of 
Bruses soon after came into the 
hands of one John Mockings, and 
acquired his name. These four, 
Bruses, Dawbeneys, Pembrokes, 
and Mockings, were all owned, in 
the fifteenth century, by John 
Gedeney. 

Tottenham Parish Church, 
dedicated to- All Hallows, is an 
old foundation, but there is no 
record of when or by whom 
it was raised. In the twelfth 
century, probably very soon after 
the original building had been 
erected, it was given by David I., 
of Scotland, to the Priory of the 
Holy ‘Trinity, Aldgate. This 
priory had been founded by his 
sister Matilda in 1108, and David 
endowed it with ‘Tottenham 
church “ for the health of his soul, 
and of the souls of Matilda his 
sister, Maltilda his wife and 
queen, and of all his ancestors.” 
In 1544, after the suppression 
and disendowment of the monas- 
teries, it was handed over by 
Henry VIII. to the dean and 
chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
who still have the patronage. 

The exterior is picturesque, 
even now. Over the Perpendicu- 
lar South porch is a room, which 
was once inhabited by an old 
woman—no anchorite, but a poor 
creature presumably dependent on 
charity. In 1790 she declared 
that she had reached the age of 
one hundred years, From within 
the building all traces of antiquity 
have been ruthlessly cast out, with 


the exception of one or two monu- 
ments of the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean periods. The old 
wooden roof used to be a feature, 
being of the king-post type, a style 
rarely found in this county. At 
the present day, the most interest- 
ing part of the interior is the east 
window, which is’ of sixteenth- 
century stained glass of Flemish 
work, brought, it is said, from a 
religious house on the Continent. 

The vestry or Saints’ bell was 
originally the alarm bell of the 
garrison at Quebec, and was 
captured by General Townsend 
in 1759. A Townsend married a 
descendant of the Coleraine family, 
a family who had owned the manor 
of Tottenham for many years. 

The most notable person buried 
in the church is Wilhelm Bedwell, 
vicar and historian of the parish, 
who died in 1632. His tombstone, 
however, has been removed. 
Another priest of this church was 
buried within its walls in 1419, 
and was commemorated by a fine 
brass three-quarter effigy, repre- 
sented as robed and tonsured, 
holding a Bible and chalice. It 
was inscribed : 


“Hic jacet Walterus Hunt quoda 
presbit isti ecclie qui obijt xiiii. 
die mens augusti An® dni mcccc® 
xix, cui aie ppiciet dé Amen. 


But this, the oldest and most 
valuable brass in the church, 
disappeared in 1742. Another 
brass, also missing, commemo- 
rated George Hynningham, a 
favourite of Henry VIII., a resi- 
dent in Tottenham, who was 
buried here in 1536. He left an 
almshouse for three poor widows. 


(To be continued) 
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Amonc the labouring classes in the 
North of England, a funeral excites 
far more interest than a wedding; 
half a dozen people will go to see 
one of their own class married, 
half a hundred will go to see him 
buried. The state trappings, the 
pomp and panoply of death are as 
dear to the heart of the North 
countryman as they were to the 
subjects of the Ptolemies, and 
though his funeral fashions lack the 
dignity with which the older race 
had endowed them, they dominate 
his family life to-day as surely as 
they overshadowed the lives of the 
ancient Egyptians. I have lived 
among the workers of the great 
manufacturing towns and the 
small agricultural villages, and 
have been immensely impressed 
with what I may perhaps be allowed 
to describe as the cult of death. 
Serious illness comes into a family, 
and the doctor’s verdict is given— 
“No hope of recovery.” Even in 
real and heartfelt grief the import- 
ance of the funeral consoles, and it 
becomes at once the subject of 
general discussion—not privately, 
but round the bed of the invalid, 
who takes a deep interest in all the 
projected arrangements, and occa- 
sionally makes suggestions of his 
own. To him it is already a 
matter of gentle elation that his 
illness has been hall-marked fatal, 
for later the funeral will come, and 
of that great function he, and he 
alone, will be the hero. 

In the towns, the “‘ funeral baked 
meats” are represented by a ham- 
tea, and it is a point of respect to 
“* follow ” and come back afterwards 
to the tea. To refuse an invita- 
tion to this grim feast would be an 


unforgivable breach of social eti- 
quette, and the guest of quality 
must submit to having the under- 
taker as a coach-companion, that 
being the highest honour it is 
within the imagination of the 
bereaved mourners to bestow. I 
have had coach-companions who 
felt it to be their duty to enter- 
tain me on the journey, and an 
intimate experience of their ways 
and manners hasmademe extremely 
sceptical as to the time-worn 
tradition (for which Dickens was, 
in a measure, responsible) that 
undertakers are rather jovial com- 
pany. Upon sound principles, they 
invariably choose the subject they 
know most about, launching into 
ghastly stories of ‘ permatoor 
burials,” or else, in lighter vein, of 
lesser accidents—mismeasurements, 
stairs too narrow for coffins to be 
brought down, &c. I especially 
remember one coach-companion 
who enlivened a long and dreary 
journey to an outlying cemetery 
with many weird tales. After 
having exhausted his stock of pro- 
fessional anecdotes, he turned and 
looked at me with a measuring 
eye and asked rather abruptly if I 
was thinking of taking a new 
house. A little surprised, I said, 
** No.” My coach-companion shook 
his head, saying it was a pity, as he 
could give me some good advice. 
“Look at the width and turns of 
the staircase, when next you be 
moving,” he urged, in a voice 
subdued to the necessary counter- 
feit of grief. ‘* Ask yourself, ‘ Now, 
would my coffin come easy down 
them stairs, or would it not?’ 
That’s the way to choose a house.” 
Long afterwards I remembered 

















the words of my coach-companion 
when I took a pretty little cottage 
in the country with staircases 
known to old-fashioned builders as 
“‘ winders” ; had he been there, I 
am sure he would have dissuaded 
me from the purchase. Of his 
friendly intentions I have no doubt, 
but sometimes I wake from a night- 
mare-sleep, in which I am driving 
along endless roads, hearing his 
voice, grown huskier in my dreams, 
still whispering, “Look at the 
width and turns of the staircase 
when next you be moving.” 

In my turn, I might, had I 
wished it, have told some curious 
stories to the coach-companion, but 
he might not have seen either the 
humour or the pathos of them, and 
they were too much in the way of 
his everyday experience to seem to 
him unusual. I visited for some 
time a very pretty girl who was 
dying of consumption. One day 
her mother told me that the 
doctor had gently broken the news 
to her that the end was very near. 
The next day when I called at the 
cottage I noticed the invalid’s hair 
was arranged in a different fashion. 
{Instead of being loosely brushed 
back from her face, it was now 
twisted round a number of those 
terrible instruments of torture 
known as steel curlers. I asked 
her if they did not make her head 
very sore and uncomfortable; she 
admitted that they did, but added 
quickly, ‘“‘ Mother’s done it to make 
my hair curl fine for my layin’-out 
—yer see, I’d like to look my best 
then.” Mother, coming in, corro- 
borated the truth of the statement, 
looking proudly at the tortured 


they should be done.” 
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head. “Aye, I be tellin’ her, 
she’d like to mak’ a handsome 
corpse.” 

Another case was that of a poor 
man lying at death’s door to whom 
the doctor had said he might have 
anything to eat he could fancy. 
** What would you like?” I asked 
sympathetically. His eyes turned 
towards a fine ham hanging from a 
beam over his head; for the cot- 
tage was a small one, and, for the 
sake of air, the dying man’s bed 
had been brought into the kitchen, 
—the dwelling-room of the poor. 
“ Aye,” he answered faintly, “I 
could fancy a bit of that there 
ham, but 1 wouldn’t have it cut 
now for anything—that’s to be 
kep’ for the funeral tea,” and out- 
side the window, like the accom- 
paniment to a song, came the 
wife’s voice, saying, ‘ Aye, John, 
that’s to be kep’ for the funeral 
tea.” 

A strange people, these Northern 
labourers, hiding warm hearts 
under very rough exteriors, and 
not without a certain courageous 
dignity in the homage they pay to 
death. The hearse is no show of 
ostentation, but a sign of respect ; 
to carry the coffin is to “ bury by 
hand,” and this is looked upon as 
an insult to the dead. We may 
smile or sigh at the crude customs, 
but in our hearts we must feel 
some little sympathy with the 
sentiment that (going back to the 
glories of urn-burial) expresses 
itself to-day in a hearse and 
mourning-carriage, and was fitly 
summed up by one of my coach- 
companions as “doing things as 








Learned Socteties 


Tue Forx-Sonc Society.— 
This Society continues its excel- 
lent and timely work of rescuing 
folk-songs from oblivion, and in 
Part 8 of its Journal—the third 
part of vol. 2—recently issued, 
are given some sixty tunes, col- 
lected from Essex, Norfolk, Sussex, 
Wiltshire, Yorkshire, Kent, and 
Middlesex, by the active enthu- 
siasm of Dr. R. Vaughan Williams. 
We must, however, draw attention 
to the fact that he appears to be 
so much concerned with the tunes 
that the words are neglected in 
comparison. ‘‘ Folk-song” surely 
implies both the words and the 
music; and if it is praiseworthy to 
record the tunes, it is culpable 
to pay less attention to the words, 
The Journal, however, has an 
editorial committee which, as it in- 
cludes Mr. F. Kidson and Miss Lucy 
Broadwood, is not likely to suffer 
thisneglectof the words tocontinue. 
Moreover, it requires knowledge to 
discriminate between valuable 
ballads and worthless broad-sheet 
versions ; and we must admit that 
a large number of the ballads in this 
number have a smack of the Vic- 
torian pedlar’s pack about them. 
The really ancient ballads dis- 
covered include variants of ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Ward and the Rainbow” 
(No. 16), “The Farmer’s Curst 
Wife” (No. 34), and “ The Elfin 
Knight” (No. 58)—we give Pro- 
fessor Child’s titles. No. 8, “ Lay 
still, my fond Shepherd,” may be 
a distant derivative of “ Little 
Musgrave and Lady Barnard.” 
Most interesting of all, however, 
is No. 50, which, as far as we 
know, is the second recorded ver- 
sion of the carol in question—that 


in which the Virgin chastises the 
child Christ with an ‘‘ armful of 
small withies ”—the first, a Here- 
fordshire version, being recorded 
in Notes and Queries for July 29, 
1905. Mr. Vaughan Williams 
recorded it at Wimbledon in Sep- 
tember of the same year. Let us 
hope that other versions will turn 


up. 


Tue Rymour Crus, Epinsurca, 
has recently been founded for 
much the same purpose as the 
Folk-Song Society. Almost all 
its members, as might be expected, 
hail from Edinburgh, but among 
its corresponding members we see 
the Rev. S. Baring Gould and the 
Rev. J. W. Ebsworth, so that we 
feel assured that West Country 
variants and broadside ballads will 
have their champions. We might 
venture to suggest that the 
Rymour Club and the Folk-Song 
Society should work together, or at 
least exchange publications. The 
First issue of the Rymour Club is 
a somewhat meagre “ Miscellanea, 
Part I.,” which contains an inter- 
esting paper on “ Children’s 
Rhymes and Rhyme Games” as 
used at Glasgow fifty years ago, as 
well as other papers. The secre- 
tary is Alan Reid, Esq., F.S.A., 
The Loaming, Merchiston Bank 
Gardens, Edinburgh. 


St. ALBANS AND HERTFORDSHIRE 
ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCHZO- 
Locicat Socigty. “ Transactions,” 
Vol. ii. Part i. New Series. 1903 
and 1904.—In the papers read 
before this Society and printed in 
the “Transactions” (published 
1905) many facts of great interest 
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are brought together; the close 
observation of detail which such 
societies should always foster being 
apparent throughout. Mr. Whit- 
ford Anderson’s contribution on 
Ornamental Carvings in the 
churches of Hertfordshire is very 
full and exact. That the Norman 
style of architecture arose under 
the influence of Byzantine ex- 
amples is probable; in some in- 
stances, notably at St. Cross, 
Winchester, the points of resem- 
blance are very close. It is curious 
that the only “Celtic” specimen 
of capital illustrated bears a like- 
ness in form, and some likeness in 
pattern, to column heads in the 
churches of Ravenna. Amongst 
the many admirable illustrations 
which Mr. Anderson has inserted, 
one—No. 16—is an excellent proof 
of the resources of the Gothic 
style ; to no other style would the 
transition from a slender shaft to 
the mass of the superincumbent 
arch be possible. Here, the end 
is gracefully attained by a double 
row of spreading foliage. Mrs. 
Henderson’s paper on St. Wulf- 
stan, the last Anglo-Saxon Bishop, 
is written with sympathy, and 
gives a striking picture of his 
times. His connection with Herts, 
however, is almost negligible, save 
that after his death the Abbot of 
St. Albans, as “ must be said in 
his praise,” acquired “ one of his 
ribs” for the Abbey. An account 
of the columbaria of the county is 
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given by Dr. Mowat, while the 
great Duke Humphrey’s life, his 
portraits, and monument in the 
Chantry Tomb, are discussed by 
Mrs. Knight. We have not space 
to deal at length with these 
articles, nor the interesting con- 
tributions on St. Leonard’sChurch, 
Sandridge, and its vicars; St. 
Alban’s Monastery Gate (spared at 
the Suppression), and Salisbury 
Hall, where Charles II. was the 
frequent guest of Sir Jeremy Snow. 

Another recent publication of 
this society is a “Report on the 
Muniments of the Gape Family,” 
by J. Vacy Lyle. The Gape family 
seems to have been connected with 
St. Albans at least from the reign 
of Richard III.; the entry of 
latest date recorded in this Report 
is 1812. That the family was of 
importance can be inferred from 
the fact that it provided several 
Mayors of St. Albans, the first in 
1554 and the last in 1679. In the 
latter year John Gape, the Mayor, 
sat for St. Albans in Parliament. 
In 1679, too, is dated the settle- 
ment of marriage of John Gape 
the younger to Susan, daughter of 
Thomas Cowley. Abraham Cow- 
ley’s name appears amongst the 
parties to the deed. A detailed 
list of all properties of the Gape 
family, and the title-deeds of 
which record has been preserved, 
is printed in full. All the original 
documents have been deposited in 
the County Museum. 


Short Notices of Books 


“The Shanachie.” An Irish Miscel- 
lany. Illustrated. (Maunsel, 
Dublin.) One Shilling Net. 


Here we have a new Irish illus- 
trated magazine, but there is no 


hint given in its pages as to whether 
it will appear monthly, quarterly, 
orintermittingly. Its contributors 
include some well-known names, 
but unhappily for the sympathetic 








go 
Saxon reviewer, one of the poems 
and an article (or maybe a legend 
or a fairy-tale?) are printed in 
Irish and no friendly key given to 
help him in his task, And who 
knows but that here may be found 
the very heart and kernel of the 
Shanachie—the best it has to give, 
jealously guarded in the disguise 
of its native dress from any alien 
criticism? But with these two 
exceptions the rest of the authors 
are content to make use of “ the 
English.” In ‘The Miraculous 
Revenge,” Mr. Bernard Shaw tells 
how the genuineness of a modern 
miracle is investigated by one Zeno 
Legge, who, though the nephew of 
a pious cardinal, is as full of tricks 
and whimsies as was Mr. Shaw 
himself when this tale was written 
—‘ twenty golden years ago.” 
We have since known the author in 
far happier moods. “The Travel- 
ling Man,” by Lady Gregory, is a 
miracle play  characteristically 
Irish and full of beauty. In all 
there are but three characters, 
the mother, the child and the 
travelling man, and it is a modern 
rendering of one of the oldest and 
most touching of the world’s 
stories—the coming of the King, 
clothed in poverty, and of his re- 
jection by those who owe him 
most and think they love him best. 
When the child is left alone on 
Samhain night that the mother 
may go out to make due prepara- 
tion for the stranger who had 
“given her all she had,” and 
promised that one day he would 
come to her again, we feel the 
foreshadowing of tragedy; when 
the travelling man sits down on 
the floor and makes for the child 
an image of the garden “ with the 
high wall round it and the four 
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gates in the wall; a gate of gold, 
and a gate of silver, and a gate of 
crystal and a gate of white brass ” 
—makes it of common sticks and 
jugs and cups from the dresser 
that the child may plant in the 
midst of it the branch of the tree 
that has “ fruit and flowers at the 
one time”—we guess what the 
end will be. The mother comes 
back and turns the travelling man 
out of her door into the growing 
darkness of the night. ‘The child 
(whose heart has gone out to the 
stranger as years before the 
mother’s heart had gone in the 
days of sorrow) runs after him 
with the branch from the wonder- 
ful tree, but is sent back again to 
show it to the mother busy pre- 
paring for her expected guest— 
“ He is gone, and I never knew 
him .. . He is the King of the 
World.” In quite another vein 
is a little story by George Bir- 
mingham, “ Fundamental Socio- 
logy,” that in many turns of phrase 
reminds us of Rudyard Kipling at 
his middle-best, even though Mrs. 
Crossley, the Archdeacon’s wife, is 
a somewhat unconvincing person. 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn treats at 
some length of Professor Bury’s 
Life of St. Patrick, contrasting it 
with Archbishop Healy’s and 
throwing the weight of his pre- 
ference into the ecclesiastical scale. 
No Irish miscellany could be com- 
plete unless Mr. W. B. Yeats had 
a place in it, and the three songs 
he gives us from an unfinished 
play are quite in his best manner 
and full of the elusive charm that 
is his and his alone among living 
poets. As to the illustrations, the 
most of them are in no way re- 
markable either as to original 
design or careful reproduction. 
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But a sketch of Slemish Moun- 
tain by Hugh Thompson is sugges- 
tive, and ‘‘ Finn and Cnu Deireoil” 
by George Morrow decidedly 
clever, the line work being good 
and the figures impressive. The 
cover is ineffective and the print- 
ing of advertisements on the verso 
of the last page surely a mistake 
to be avoided in a magazine that 
is making its appeal to the man of 
taste rather than the general 
reader. 


““A History of Cambridgeshire,” 
by the Rev. Epwarp Cony- 
BEARE. Elliot Stock, 3s. 6d. 
net, 

Ir is curious that the county of 

Cambridge should have been so 

neglected by historians; for, al- 

though its two great centres of 
culture, Ely and Cambridge, have 
attracted to themselves high re- 
gard for seven centuries, yet there 
is much in the flat lands around 
them, as the book before us proves, 
to remind the student of some of 
the most important events in the 
national evolution. It is true 
that it is not always easy to localise 
in Cambridgeshire (as distinct from 
the whole of East Anglia) some of 
the great movements referred to 
in Mr. Conybeare’s history. The 
descent of the Aryan nomads in 
pre-Roman times was effectiye in 
altering the destiny of the whole 
island, To one tribe of these 

Cymric iavaders indeed—the Iceni 

—this county formed the western 

boundary, and Ickleton clearly 

attests their occupation. The 
case is stronger when we come to 
the Conquest, Hereward’s valiant 
defence of Ely against the Norman 
troops was a military feat not 
likely to be forgotten in the fen 
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country. Seventy years earlier, 
too, had been fought the battle of 
Malden, where Brithnoth (in all 
likelihood a Cambridgeshire man) 
had fought the Danes and inspired 
the famous Song of Malden. 
Brithnoth was mortally wounded 
in action, “ yet gave he the war- 
word, the hoar-headed hero.” 
Indeed the county did its duty 
then, and the great Ulfcytel in 
1004 repelled a Danish invasion 
with signal success. “Dum 
Angli regnaverunt,” says Henry 
of Huntingdon, “laus Granta- 
brigiensis Proyinciae splendide 
floruit,”” 

In architecture Cambridgeshire 
received its greatest impulse in the 
early thirteenth century. Ely, of 
course, had been built long before, 
but beautiful additions were now 
made, and in Cambridge itself, St. 
Rhadegunde’s Priory (existing as 
Jesus’ Chapel) is evidence of the 
artistic development of this period, 
The lantern of Ely Cathedral, 
that miracle of grace, was added 
in 1348 by Alan de Walsingham, 
after the fall of the old central 
tower. Mr. Conybeare deyotes 
much space to that other archi- 
scam tiiaaiinn of Cambridge- 
shire, King’s College Chapel, for 
the foundation of which Henry VI. 
laid such careful plans, and left so 
remarkable a testament. At this 
time Cambridge had been a Uni- 
versity for over two hundred 
years, and the typical collegiate 
system was firmly established. 
Her intellectual life was to receive 
a few years later the impetus of 
Erasmus’s scholarship and per- 
sonality. But to Erasmus suc- 
ceeded the Reformation, The 
author treats the former and the 
latter Reformation very fully and 
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shows how under Henry VIII., 
and under Cromwell, irreparable 
damage was done. Buildings were 
destroyed and books burnt: heads 
of colleges deprived of their posi- 
tions and learning set at naught. 
Not till the reign of Charles IT. did 
the University return to any 
settled state, and, thence on, 
nothing has occurred to break the 
continuity of political life in the 
county or of intellectual progress 
in the University. 

We are pleased that this book 
has been issued in a cheap edition. 
It is altogether an excellent piece 
of work. 


In the Connoisseur, of which the 
May and June numbers are before 
us, there is much to interest both 
the collector and the general 
reader. The fine collections of 
the Marquess of Bristol are re- 
viewed by Mr. Leonard Willough- 
by, and several choice examples 
are reproduced. French furniture 
of the Directorate is dealt with by 
Mr. Gaston Gramont, who de- 
scribes the manner in which, 
during the First Empire, the taste 
and originality of designers de- 
teriorated ; the exquisite forms of 
the earlier period giving place to 
super-gilt clumsiness, and patterns 
being repeated till all meaning 
was lost. Recent acquisitions by 
the Uffizi Gallery are discussed: a 
beautiful Melozzo da Forli in 
particular demanding the atten- 
tion of students. The delicacy 
of touch, the grace and lightness 
which this artist attained, cannot 
be too highly praised. The 
coloured reproductions of this 
magazine are in nearly all cases 
satisfactory, and in the oval pastel 
of Mrs. Best, by Russell (the frontis- 
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piece to the June number) ex- 
cellent results have been secured. 
In spite of a certain indecision, 
Russell’s best work has great 
charm, especially for the skilful 
management of colour. Amongst 
other subjects treated of, are some 
newly - discovered lithographs of 
Turner’s ; Argentan lace by Miss 
Jourdain; and silhouettes by Mrs. 
Nevill Jackson. 


“Neolithic Man in North-East 
Surrey.” By W. Jounson 
and W. Wricur (Eliot Stock, 
3s. 6d.) 

WE welcome a cheaper re-issue of 
this able account of painstaking 
research in a most fascinating 
subject. It not only shows appre- 
ciation of the original work, but 
also implies an encouraging de- 
mand by the general public for 
information which will enable an 
intelligent interest to be taken in 
the most recent discoveries respect- 
ing our rude forefathers. 

This book is evidently the work 
of enthusiasts, who, while avoid- 
ing the dry dogmatic style so 
often apparently inseparable from 
scientific description, never sacri- 
fice scientific accuracy or facts 
for fanciful theories or merely 
popular phraseology. 

The authors give a full and 
picturesque account of Neolithic 
times and relics, and of curious old 
customs that still linger with us, 
A fair and open mind is shown on 
such debateable subjects as Eoliths, 
Mesoliths and “ midgets,” and all 
information necessarily derived 
from other authorities is carefully 
referred to; the index, too, is 

ood. 

We should doubt, however, the 
correctness of the statement that 














the great Urus was extinct in 
England before the Roman occu- 
pation, as it appears to have 
existed in the impenetrable forests 
long after that time. We would 
also criticise some of the woodcuts 
of implements, such as that of a 
“pot boiler.” where accuracy of 
line and delicate variations of 
shading are all-important as indi- 
cations of what the student should 
look out for in field work. The 
restoration of pit dwellings (page 
37) is crude, and it is surely an 
anachronism to show pollard 
willows by pile dwellings, as in the 
cut reproduced on the cover. 
Otherwise nothing but praise is 
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due for the form and materials 


of this book. In the chapter on 
‘the pleasures of Flinting ” one 
feels that the pleasures of such 
“ finds” are enormously enhanced 
by the fact that the best work is 
done out in the open air, amidst 
the breath of upland breezes and 
the constant joy of varied scenery 
and observation of wild bird and 
flower. 

This little book shows what can 
be done, and in so pleasant and 
thorough a manner as to make it 
of general use, and a guide for 
districts other than the small 
area here more particularly con- 
cerned. 


Typographical Notes 


“Underwoods.” By Bzn Jonson. 
Printed at the University 
Press, Cambridge, and pub- 
lished at the Cambridge 
University Press Warehouse, 
Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 
MCMV. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press New Type.) 
Two hundred and fifty copies 
upon hand-made paper, of 
which two hundred and 
twenty-five are for sale in 
England and America. 

Size and Signatures. — 8} x 63 
inches approximately: the paper 
varies, owing to the deckle edge. 
Signed octavo on first and second 
pages of each signature in lower- 
case of the Cambridge fount, a-k 
in eights+1 four leaves; two 
prelim. leaves unsigned, and not 
included in pagination, which 
(centred at foot) extends from 
3-164. 86 leaves in all, or 172 


pages. 





Page.—The type-page is set 
30 ems wide, and there are 36 lines 
(173 mm.) to a page exclusive of 
pagination line. Making all due 
allowance, this gives a type-page 
of about 34 square inches in area, 
whereas the page area is not more 
than 59 square inches. The 
obvious result of this neglect of 
the canons of imposition is that 
there is far too much on a page, 
and the margins are consequently 
too small. 

Type. — The New Cambridge 
Type; size, “English” or 14- 
point—as near as it is possible to 
measure from the print. The 
type-face is very full on the body ; 
see the first four or five lines at 
the top of page 43, where the 
ascenders and descenders almost 
touch. 

The roman sorts in genera] 
appearance closely resemble the 
“Venetian Old Style” ang 
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“Ttalian Old Style,” the set of 
certain letters of the upper-case 
serving to distinguish the types, 
and less contrast of thick and 
thin. But whereas the above- 
mentioned types (which may be 
obtained by any printer from their 
founders), have a lower-case / 
without a kern, and therefore dis- 
pense with the fligatures; the 
Cambridge Type has the full 
complement of ligatures, each of 
which presents the f and the 
following letter in too close 
proximity. Secondly, instead of 
being satisfied with an ordinary 
lower-case 4 with straight shanks, 
the Cambridge Type indiscrimi- 
nately presents another sort of 
lower-case 4 in which the right- 
hand “tail” is bent round; so 
that one might imagine the letter 
was at first intended for a 4, and 
was then converted, by a heavy 
horizontal seriph, into an 4 It 
may be compared to the two sorts 
of italic lower-case 4 in the Caslon 
Old Face types; but neither 
should be used indiscriminately. 
The bent-shank or swash 4 should 
be only used as a final letter. 

The roman upper-case, as we 
have said, is mostly on a narrower 
set than the ordinary trade 
“‘ Italian Old Style” faces. This 
applies chiefly to L, T, F and other 
letters ; and the Cambridge Press 
have either provided two sorts of 
capital T, or have got their founts 
mixed. One T goes clear to the 
top of the body, while the other is 
slightly dropped, the cross-stroke 
being lower and the up-stroke 
shorter, leaving room for a couple 
of sloping seriphs that reach as far 
above the cross-stroke as below— 
a very ugly letter. The two sorts 
may be seen near together on 


p. 69, 1.2. Further, the justifica- 
tion of the letters is not good, 
doubtless on account of the strong 
seriphs being on the body of the 
type, and not kerned. 

If we cannot congratulate the 
Cambridge Press on the roman 
sorts of their “‘ New Type,” we 
can scarcely find terms suitable to 
convey the sense of our horror at 
the italic fount. In the first place, 
we doubt whether there is any 
justification for supplying an italic 
fount to any type of the “ Italian 
Old Style ” order; but it has been 
done before, and with better 
results, In the second place, the 
Cambridge italic appears to be a 
slightly larger fount than the 
roman. And whereas most italics 
are of a lighter character than 
their own roman, this type appears 
even more heavy and _ black. 
Though the whole is ugly, we 
may single out the lower-case ¢, ¢, 
and s for special condemnation, 
together with the s, which ends 
abruptly, the f, which is not a 
descender, and the / ligatures. 
The upper-case italic suffersmainly 
from very large seriphs—see the 
foot of the F—and insufficient 
kerning. 

The best part of the Cambridge 
type is the upper-case of the roman, 
which, if used sparingly, would be 
useful for display purposes, In 
the present book there is a simple 
title-page set in it, which might 
have had a good appearance, had 
it not been spoiled by the intrusion 
of an engraved printer’s-mark quite 
out of keeping with this face of 
type. As. if to emphasize the 
difference, there follows a simple 
title-page in the beautiful Caslon 
Old Face, which is far more suit- 
able to the work of Ben Jonson. 

















Paper and Press-work.—'The 
paper is a good hand-made, suffi- 
ciently opaque yet not too thick, 
and pleasant to the touch. We 
should be glad to be assured that 
it had been damped before print- 
ing, as the “greyness” of certain 
pages lead us to suspect it has been 
printed dry, and the type over- 
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inked in compensation. Otherwise 
the colour is regular. 

Press-reading.—The book appa- 
rently purports to be a re-print of 
the folio; but its claim to accuracy 
has already been sufficiently re-. 
butted by Mr. Percy Simpson in 
the April number of the Modern 
Language Review. 
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A sINGULARLY impressive religious 
rite was performed in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral on June 12, viz., the 
dedication of the Wellington 
Chapel to the use of the Order of 
St. Michael and St. George by 
Dr. Montgomery, late Bishop of 
Tasmania, the Prelate of the 
Order, in presence of its Sovereign 
Master the King, its Grand Master 
the Prince of Wales, and a goodly 
company of Knights and other 
persons of distinction. It is sur- 
prising that this Order, though it 
has never lacked a Prelate, should 
have remained so long without a 
chapel. Founded in 1818 “for 
natives of the Ionian Islands, and 
of the island of Malta and its de- 
pendencies, and for such other 
subjects of His Majesty as may 
hold high and confidential situa- 
tions in the Mediterranean,” it 
was remodelled after our with- 
drawal from the protectorate 
of the Ionian Islands, so as to em- 
brace such “ natural-born subjects 
of the Crown of the United 
Kingdom as may have held or 
shall hold high and confidential 
offices within Her Majesty’s 


colonial possessions,” and so as to 
confer recognition of “services 
retidered to the Crown in relation 


to foreign affairs in the Empire.” 
The Order is thus Imperial in the 
largest sense of the term, and the 
pomp and splendour which sig- 
nalised its acquisition of a chapel 
in our great Imperial fane served 
meetly to commemorate an illus- 
trious past, and to herald what we 
doubt not will prove to be a yet 
more illustrious future. 

In committee on Clause 2 of 
the Education Bill (June 12), Mr, 
Birrell promised a new clause, of 
which notice has since been given, 
allowing, in the event of disagree- 
ment as to the terms of the trans- 
fer of a voluntary school, an appeal 
by either party to the Board of 
Education. By rendering the 
operation of the Act less summary 
this clause would materially 
diminish the objections to the 
procedure under the Royal Com- 
mission. Mr. Birrell also an- 
nounced during the discussion on 
Clause 3 (June 20) that on the 
question whether religious instruc- 
tion should be given in school 
hours, or no, the Government had 
an open mind, and the matter was 
reserved for consideration under 
Clause 6 (the Conscience Clause). 
By amendments subsequently in- 
troduced by the Government, 
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Clause 4 (the ‘“‘extended facilities” 
clause) was materially modified, 
the grant of such facilities being 
made conditional on the gratuitous 
user of the school-house, a ballot 
being prescribed for the ascertain- 
ment of the wishes of the parents, 
and an appeal being allowed to 
the Board of Education both by 
the transferors as to the terms of 
the transfer of the school-house, 
and by the parents of not fewer 
than twenty children as to the 
mode in which the facilities should 
be granted, the Board being 
authorised in the former case to 
settle the terms of the transfer by 
an order enforceable by mandamus, 
and in either case to take the 
school out of the Act and continue 
it as a State-aided school, i.¢., as 
a school in receipt of a Parliamen- 
tary grant, but without support 
from the rates. Considering the 
nature of the Bill, it is well that 
the Government should have so 
open a mind; and if statesman- 
ship consisted in introducing 
measures that are but drouil/ons to 
be remodelled as they pass through 
Parliament according to the Les- 
bian rule, His Majesty’s present 
advisers would rank among the 
greatest statesmen that this 
country has known. 

Clause 4, with the amendments 
of the Government, and Clause 5, 
which renders it applicable to 
elementary schools as they may 
from time to time be acquired by 
local education authorities, were 
passed after the minimum of discus- 
sion by the mechanical operation 
of the closure on June 27. The 
methods by which the Bill is being 
expedited are such as, even though 
the Second Part, which proposes to 
invest the Board of Education with 


vast powers for the revision of 
trusts should be jettisoned, will 
amply warrant the House of Lords 
in compelling further consideration 
of all the more important clauses, 

Earthquake shocks varying in 
duration from two to ten seconds 
were felt on June 27 between 9.44 
and 9.50 A.M. in South Wales and 
some of the neighbouring English 
shires. The disturbance was 
nowhere attended with loss of 
life, and except at Swansea, where 
some people were wounded by 
falling masonry, little damage of 
any kind wasdone. It is remark- 
able that, though the earthquake 
was felt at Plymouth, the seismic 
apparatus at Newport, Isle of 
Wight, remained quite insensitive 
to it; from which circumstance 
Professor Milne infers that it was 
due to “yieldings on the line of 
faults,” with which the area of 
the disturbance is said to be 
“* wattled.” 

The monotony of the kraal- 
burning and cattle-raiding opera- 
tions on the Zululand border was 
broken early in the month by one 
of those incidents which show how 
little reliance is to be placed on 
native levies, even when stiffened 
by whites. After shelling Sigan- 
anda’s stronghold the united forces 
of Colonels McKenzie, Mansel and 
Royston penetrated through the 
bush as far as the Sepudeni Valley, 
which was held by the enemy in 
force. The advance into the 
valley was made on June 3, the 
fighting line, led by Captain Clerk, 
being composed of natives with 
whites interspersed in the propor- 
tion one white to every two or 
three natives. At sight, however, 
of the enemy, the natives turned 
and fled, while three hundred 
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rebels swooped down upon the 
handful, eighteen in all, of whites, 
surrounded, and would have cut 
them to pieces but for the timely 
advance of Royston’s Horse. The 
Zulus faced the fire of the 
troopers with great courage, re- 
turning several times to the charge, 
and when at length they broke, 
left fifty-three of their number 
dead on the field. Our casualties 
were five men killed, and twelve, 
including Captain Clerk, wounded. 

The reduction on June 10 of 
the Mome stronghold was not 
effected without some rather stiff 
fighting. Captain Macfarlane, of 
the Transvaal Mounted Rifles, fell 
in the action, and Lieutenant 
Marsden, of Royston’s Horse, 
afterwards died of his wounds; 
several non-commissioned officers 
and privates were also wounded. 
The rebels suffered severely, losing 
two hundred men, besides the 


Chiefs Bambaata, Mteliand Mehlo- 
kazulu. This victory, with the sub- 
sequent Operations culminating in 
the investment of the Mackala 
bush, resulted in the surrender of 
Sigananda (June 13) and many 


other rebels. The demoralisation 
of the enemy was indeed so com- 
plete that Colonel McKenzie, 
deeming the rebellion virtually 
ended, dismissed the native levies. 
The rebels have, however, since 
gathered in some strength, and 
shown some fight in the Mapumulo 
district, where their numbers are 
said to be increasing. Sigananda 
and his sons have been tried and 
found guilty, but as we go to 
press the sentences await confirm- 
ation. 

The murder of Mr. Oswald 
Crewe Read, Assistant District 
Commissioner in Southern Nigeria, 
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followed by a general rising of 
the Ekumuku, or Silent Ones, 
in the Agbor district, and the 
relief, after hard fighting, of 
the Agbor station by Captain 
Rudkin, in command of a com- 
pany of the West African Fron- 
tier Force, were reported from 
Lagos on June 14. Captain Rud- 
kin’s casualties on the march to 
Agbor were two men killed and 
Lieutenant Walmisley - Dresser, 
Provisional Commissioner Chiches- 
ter and twenty-six of the rank and 
file wounded. Captain Wayling’s 
force is since reported to have 
been so harassed while marching 
from Ummede towards Ntorokpo, 
the casualties being three killed 
and thirty-one wounded (June 
21-22) as to have been compelled 
to halt at Uteh, where Captain 
Rudkin was unable to relieve it, 
owing to the strength of the enemy 
about Agbor (June 24). 

The garrison town of Taloudi 
in the Sudan, which had been 
placed in extreme jeopardy by a 
rising of Arabs, was relieved on 
June 12 by Major O’Connell, 
Governor of Kordofan, in com- 
mand of a camel corps of 350 men 
and 200 Sudanese infantry, after 
a forced march from El Obeid of 
250 miles through country deluged 
by rain. The enemy, who had 
already abandoned the siege of 
the town, were pursued to Jebel 
Elliri, and there severely defeated 
without loss on our side. 

The perpetrators of a ferocious 
and apparently premeditated at- 
tack upon a small party of British 
officers while pigeon-shooting at 
Denshawi, near Tanta, in the Nile 
Delta on June 13, which, despite 
or perhaps we should say in conse- 
quence of the exemplary forbear- 
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ance of the officers, who upon the 
accidental discharge of one of 
their guns quixotically gave them 
up to the rabble, resulted in the 
death of Captain Bull and the 
severe maltreatment of Major 
Pine-Coffin, have met with their 
deserts. After trial by a special 
tribunal at Shibin el Kum four of 
the offenders were sentenced to 
death, two to penal servitude for 
life, one to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment, six to seven years’ imprison- 
ment, three to one year’s imprison- 
ment and fifty lashes, and five to 
fifty lashes. Severe as the sentences 
are, they arenotin thecircumstances 
a whit too severe; but it is to be 
hoped that our officers in Egypt 
will henceforth abstain from a 
pastime so offensive to the fellaheen 
as pigeon-shooting. The execu- 
tion took place on June 28. 


The coronation of King Haakon. 


VII. and Queen Maud in the 
Cathedral at Trondhjem on June 
22 is, apart from the impressive 
character of the ceremony, an 
event of unusual historic interest, 
as the instauration after the lapse 
of five centuries of Norway’s 
separate existence as a realm. 
The deliberate adoption of the 
monarchical form of government 
by a people so sturdy, democratic 
and poor as that of Norway sig- 
nally attests the force of ancient 
tradition, and augurs well for the 
future of an institution which 
doctrinaires have been wont to 
represent 2s effete. 

The recommendations of the 
Congo State Reform Commission 
recently published by order of 
King Leopold with the force of 
decrees prove to be altogether 
nugatory ; for neither is the native 
delivered from the armed task- 
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master, nor is the State monopoly 
of trade abolished, nor is any true 
audit of accounts guaranteed, 
This state of things King Leopold 
in his manifesto annexed to the 
Report admits to be anomalous, 
but claims for it the implicit 
sanction of the Berlin Act. In 
thus appealing from the law of 
conscience to the letter of an 
international convention the King 
is perhaps technically within his 
right; but it is high time that 
steps were taken to revise a pact 
by which the administration of so 
vast a territory is intrusted to a 
monarch who has proved himself 
sothoroughly unfit forthetask. Nor 
can the signatory Powers withhold 
their intervention without be- 
coming accessories to the manifold 
iniquities which, it is now mani- 
fest, will continue to flourish under 
their zgis throughout the length 
and breadth of the Congo State, 
so long as a potentate who re- 
gards it as his private property, to 
be exploited with a single eye to 
his personal profit, remains the sole 
arbiter of its weal and woe. 

The recent exposure of the tricks 
of the Chicago Meat Packers’ 
trade has furnished President 
Roosevelt with a unique oppor- 
tunity. The American Trust 
System is an Augean stable. The 
President is the man to cleanse it, 
and he could not have made a 
better beginning than with the 
Chicago wing. The labour will 
be stupendous, but the President 
will carry it through, if it be in 
any wise possible, for he is a 
doughty man, and as dexterous as 
he is determined. With charac- 
teristic promptitude, immediately 
upon the publication of the Report 
of the Committee of Investigation, 
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the President addressed to Con- 
gress a Message in which he 
characterised the conditions which 
it disclosed as “revolting,” the 
packing-houses being not “even 
reasonably clean, and the method 
of handling and preparing food 
products” being “ uncleanly and 
dangerous to health.” He then 
adverted to the singular anomaly 
by which, while meats shipped to 
foreign countries were subject to 
inspection, the American consumer 
was left entirely unprotected (June 
4). A Bill to remove this anomaly 
was forthwith introduced in the 
Senate, and passed with unprece- 
dented celerity ; but no sooner had 
it reached the House of Represen- 
tatives than the Speaker summarily 
referred it to the Committee of 
Agriculture, thus withdrawing it 
from consideration by the whole 
House until it should have been 
amended in the interest of the 
packers. By the amendments in- 
troduced in committee the measure 
was so radically altered that the 
President refused to endorse it, and 
addressed to Mr. Wadsworth, the 
chairman of the committee, a letter 
in which he subjected the amend- 
ments to detailed and severe 
criticism. The tone of the letter 
allowed no doubt of the President’s 
resolution to carry his point even 
at the cost of vetoing the Agricul- 
tural Appropriation Bill, to which 
it had been tacked; and as the 
House was by no means disposed 
to incur the odium of the entire 
agricultural community for the sake 
of conciliating the packers, a com- 
promise was speedily arranged 
upon the basis of inspection at the 
public expense. ‘The House of 
Representatives passed the Meat 
Inspection Bill on June 19, and its 


complement, the Pure Food’ Bill, 
on June 23. The Senate after 
some demur accepted the amend- 
ments to the Meat Inspection Bill, 
which has accordingly passed into 
law (June 30). 

The programme of the French 
Ministry, announced in the Senate 
by M. Clemenceau, and in the 
Chamber by M. Sarrien, on June 12, 
comprises a general amnesty, re- 
vision of the property tax, a 
judiciously differentiated income 
tax, a reform of the education law 
so as to render instruction less 
dependent on means and more 
commensurate with aptitude, a 
measure readjusting the relations 
between capital and labour so as 
to secure a more equitable division 
of remuneration, and some minor 
reforms. The statement was not 
allowed to pass without a violent 
attack upon the Government by M. 
Jaurés, the leader of the Unified 
Socialists, who took occasion to 
expound his vast and vaporous 
scheme of expropriation. M. 
Clemenceau in reply delivered the 
greatest speech that has been heard 
for a long while in France, a speech 
which was at once a dignified and 
triumphant vindication of his own 
conduct during the late crisis and a 
singularly clear, cogent and impres- 
sive manifesto of the principles of 
progressive individualism. The 
Chamber by 365 votes to 78ordered 
the speech to be placarded through- 
out the country, while a motion to 
accord the like honour to M. Jaurés 
was defeated by 288 votes to 189 
(June 1g). It is evident that the 
Collectivist propaganda in France 
is at present but a forlorn hope. 

Nothing could exceed the gra- 
ciousness of Kaiser Wilhelm’s 
demeanour during his sojourn 
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at Vienna, June 6-7. He even 
condescended to leave cards in 
person on the Austrian and Hun- 
garian Premiers, Count Goluchow- 
ski and all the ambassadors ac- 
credited to the Austro-Hungarian 
Court; and to none of the guests 
whom he received at luncheon at 
the German Embassy did he show 
himself more affable than to the 
Hungarian Ministers. Of course, 
no political significance attached 
to the visit: the Emperor came 
not to remove false impressions, 
but to make the most of a brief 
holiday in intimate converse with 
his venerable friend, the Emperor- 
King. Nevertheless, the moment 
seemed opportune for an exchange 
of courtesies with King Victor 
Emmanuel, to whom accordingly 
the telegraph transmitted the 
following succinct but gracious 
message: ‘‘ We two, united, send to 
our third true ally the expression 
of our unchangeable friendship.— 
William. Francis Joseph.” The 
King’s reply, which was to the 
effect that he shared the satisfac- 
tion of the two Emperors at their 
meeting, and begged the two allies 
to accept together with his thanks 
for their kind telegram the assur- 
ance of his true and unalterable 
friendship, evoked much com- 
ment in the press, the expression 
‘the two allies” being suggestive 
of a somewhat detached attitude 
towards the Triple Alliance; and, 
indeed, it has long been doubtful 
whether the adhesion of Italy to 
that now somewhat antiquated 
pact can be securely relied upon 
at a pinch 

In the programme of the new 
Austrian Cabinet, formed by 


Baron von Beck at the beginning 
of the month, revision of the 
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between 
Austria and Hungary holds a place 


economic _ relations 
second, if second, only to the 
extension of the franchise. In 
Vienna the popular passion aroused 
by the Tariff question vented itself 
on June Io in a disorderly demon- 
stration, which cannot fail materi- 
ally to diminish the chances of 
an equitable adjustment. Some 
18,000 or 20,000 anti-Semites, 
after listening to an inflammatory 
harangue by the Burgomaster, Dr. 
Lueger, in the Rathaus, marched 
shouting, “Los von Ungarn!” 
(separation from Hungary), and 
displaying placards representing 
M. Kossuth on the gallows, to 
the Committee Rooms of the 
Hungarian Delegates in the Bank- 
gasse ; and, owing to the culpable 
supineness of the police, were not 
dispersed until the ground-floor 
windows had been smashed, and 
earnest of more serious mischief 
had been given in the shape of 
a large open clasp-knife thrown 


through one of the upper-storey4— 


windows, Apologies for this 
gross affront were promptly 
tendered to Dr. Wekerle and M. 
Kossuth by Baron von Beck and 
the Minister of the Interior, 
Baron von Bienerth; and the 
Emperor-King, on his subsequent 
reception of Dr. Wekerle, referred 
to the affair in terms of deep 
mortification and abhorrence. 
But Magyar blood is hot, and the 
Magyar memory tenacious, and it 
will be long before this deliberate 
insult offered to the nation in the 
persons of its representatives will 
be forgotten or condoned in 
Hungary. 

Recoiling from the risks involved 
in a forced dissolution of the Duma, 
the Russian Government has yet 
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been unable to refrain from 
harassing it by instituting prosecu- 
tions of its more outspoken mem- 
bers and suppressing their news- 
papers. By the statutes every such 
prosecution carries with it the 
temporary suspension of the man- 
date of the prosecuted member, 
which may, in the discretion of the 
Duma, be followed by his exclusion 
from the Parliament House; and 
in one of these cases, that of M. 
Oulianoff, editor of the suppressed 
Narodnoe Delo, the Government 
applied to the Duma for the en- 
forcement of the latter provision ; 
but, on the motion of M. Nabokoff, 
the House, “considering the mo- 
tive of the prosecution insufhi- 
cient,”’ declined to take action, and 
passed to the order of the day 
(June 14). The patience and 
firmness displayed by the Duma 
have been admirable, while the 
Government has displayed a degree 
of weakness which is suggestive of 
despair, as indeed its position has 
for some time been well-nigh 
desperate. That the army is more 
or less tainted with the revolution- 
ary spirit has long been manifest ; 
but that a mutiny should terminate 
as did that at Poltava by the con- 
cession of all that the mutineers 
demanded was an event of singu- 
larly evil omen, especially in view 
of the very serious recrudescence of 
outrage in Poland and some other 
parts of the empire. In such cir- 
cumstances an outbreak of anti- 
Semitic frenzy was to be expected, 
though hardly, perhaps, with such 
malice prepense as was shown in the 
carefully planned massacre which 
was perpetrated at Bialystok, June 
14-16. The bloody work lasted 
for eight hours: some three hun- 
dred Jews were killed, and at least 
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as many more were wounded ; 
several thousands fled to the 
neighbouring forest ; many houses 
were looted and wrecked, and 
the mob completed the devasta- 
tion by setting fire to the ruins, 
The Duma, suspecting that the 
police were at the bottom of 
the affair, sent two deputies to 
Bialystok to investigate the circum- 
stances, with the result that no 
shadow of doubt remains that the 
émeute was organised by the police 
in concert with the military. On 
June 21 Prince Urusoff, in a singu- 
larly powerful maiden speech, 
traced the responsibility for this 
and similar massacres to the secret 
police employed by General Tre- 
poff. The rank and official record 
of the speaker, who as Governor of 
Bessarabia (1903) and Tver (1904) 
evinced equal firmness and modera- 
tion, and resigned his subsequent 
post of Assistant Minister of the 
Interior in consequence of what he 
had learned of the iniquities of the 
Trepoffian system, added im- 
mensely to the effect of an oration 
which, though General Trepoff was 
never mentioned by name, had yet 
the force of a philippic. Prince 
Urusoff became the man of the 
hour. His speech made, what no 
other of the speeches delivered in 
the Duma has made, a marked 
impression on the country at 
large. The Bourse grew firmer, 
public opinion, as reflected in 
the newspapers, less pessimistic, 
the Prefect of Moscow actually 
initiated criminal proceedings 
against the Moscow Gazette, an 
organ of the anti-Semites, and 
prompt action to avert projected 
‘ pogroms” was taken by M. 
Stolypin, the Minister of the 
Interior. That the Duma has 
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gained a great moral victory is 
undeniable, and it has been gained 
at an auspicious moment; for 
though the bureaucracy is not 
likely to yield until convinced that 
force is no remedy, the most san- 
guine of optimists must now be 
disquieted by the spread of dis- 
affection in the army. Mutinies 
have occurred at Riazan, Sevastopol 
and Batum (June 19-25) ; restive- 
ness and sympathy with the popular 
cause have been manifested by the 
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military in many other quarters, 
even by the Guards at St. Peters- 
burg ; and though it would be rash 
to infer that the army at large is 
as yet prepared to fraternise with 
the people, a prolongation of the 
crisis can but make matters worse, 
while the embarrassment of the 
Government is increased by the 
imminence of famine in the 
Lower Volga provinces, lack of 
cash, and the exhaustion of its 
credit. 
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EDUARD VON HARTMANN 
Tne death on June 6 of Eduard 


von Hartmann at his villa at Gross 
Lichterfelde, near Berlin, removes 
one of the most celebrated of the 
philosophical Epigoni of Germany. 
Born on February 23, 1842, in 
Berlin, where his father, a military 
officer, held a permanent post in 
the artillery department, the future 
philosopher passed with more than 
ordinary credit through the gym- 
nasium, but, preferring a military 
to an academic career, obtained a 
commission in the Guards’ Artil- 
lery Regiment. He was, however, 
soon compelled to retire from the 
army by an incurable disease of 
the knee-cap; and after making 
some essays in painting and music, 
which discovered to him that he 
had more taste than talent for 
those arts, he applied himself 
seriously to the study of philosophy. 
He read widely, but found no 
school to which he could attach 
himself, and early conceived the 
idea that the truth must lie in the 
mean between Hegel and Schopen- 


hauer. By a polemical essay on 
the “Dialectic Method,” pub- 
lished in 1868, he cleared the 
ground for an inductive treatise 
which he had for some time had 
in hand, the “Philosophie des 
Unbewussten,” which on its 
appearance in the following year 
established his reputation.  Fre- 
quently reprinted in Germany, it 
was translated into English by 
Dr. Coupland in 1884, and is still 
generally regarded as Hartmann’s 
most important work, In the 
defence and development of his 
system Hartmann laboured assid- 
uously for the greater part of his 
life. Among his later works may 
be mentioned: “ Phanomenologie 
des Sittlichen Bewusstseins,” 1879, 
“Zur Geschichte und Begriin- 
dung des Pessimismus,” 1880, 
** Die Religion des Geistes,”’ 1882, 
“Das Religidse Bewusstsein der 
Menschheit im Stufengang seiner 
Entwickelung,” 1882, “Ethische 
Studien,” 1898, and “Die Welt- 
anschauung der Modernen Phy- 
sik,” 1902. His minor works 
include a dramatic poem, ‘* Tristan 











und Isolde,” 1871, two volumes of 
Essays, 1872 and 1°76, “Der 
Ideengehalt des Goethes’chen 
Faust,” 1872, and ‘ Shakespeare’s 
Romeo und Julia,” 1874. 

In his endeavour to reconcile 
Hegel and Schopenhauer, Hart- 
mann was driven to take his stand 
év peratxplm oxérov between the 
Panlogical Idea of the one and the 
Alogical Will of the other. The 
tertium quid he conceived as in- 
tuitive intelligence and will in 
absolute unity, which, by contra- 
distinction to the discursive and 
reflective human consciousness, he 
termed “das Unbewusste,” the 
Unconscious. Of the existence 
of this “ Unconscious” he found 
evidence in reflex action and in- 
stinct, in all the vital and chemical 
processes, and, indeed, throughout 
the economy of nature. His philo- 
sophy is thus essentially teleologi- 
cal, and he even concurs with 
Leibnitz in holding the world to 
be the best of all possible worlds. 
Nevertheless his pessimism is of 
the deepest dye: this best of all 
possible worlds he finds to be, 
after all, so bad that it had better 
never have been, and can only 
have come into being by an act of 
unreason on the part of the Un- 
conscious, whose wisdom in its 
subsequent governance, though the 
highest possible, yet does not pre- 
clude a permanent excess of pain 
over pleasure, which increases 
with the development of reflec- 
tion, and must still increase 
until annihilation shall be the 
sole hope, not, as now, of the 
élite alone, but of the entire 
human species. 

This great sage’s Weltschmerz 
was, however, compatible with 
apparent enjoyment of social and 
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domestic life. He leaves 2 widow 
and several children. 





SIR CHARLES TENNANT 


On June 4 died, in his eighty- 
third year, Sir Charles Tennant, 
Bart., of The Glen, Innerleithen, 
N.B., and 40 Grosvenor Square, 
W. He was descended from a 
family who had made their name 
by the foundation and the suc- 
cessful development of the great 
chemical works at St. Rollox, 
Glasgow, and from them he in- 
herited the business capacity which, 
conjoined to his own extraordinary 
energy, made him so successful in 
the field of commerce. One of the 
chiefest features of his character 
was a keen and acute judgment 
which enabled him to discriminate 
with certainty between good and 
bad, and this power of discrimina- 
tion was by no means confined to 
his commercial life. Witness the 
collection of pictures, prints, 
books and objets dart, which he 
gathered round him. Amongst the 
pictures are to be found examples 
of Gainsborough, Reynolds, Rom- 
ney, and Hoppner at their best 
period. Further, many or most of 
these pictures were acquired at a 
time when artificial ‘* booming” 
had yet to make sale prices and 
not personal taste a guide to pur- 
chasers. He was a trustee of the 
National Gallery, and presented 
to the Portrait Gallery the famous 
portrait of Mr. Gladstone by 
Millais. He was a personal friend 
of the great Liberal statesman, 
and as his supporter for many 
years took an active part in politics, 
sitting as a member of Parliament 
from 1879 to 1886, first for one of 
the divisions of Glasgow and later 
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for Peebles and Selkirk. In his 
later years he took up the cause of 
Tariff Reform, and gave hissupport 
to the policy advocated by Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

By his death those who knew 
him lose a friend courteous, kind 
and generous, and of those who 
feel this loss the circle is no small 
one. 

His death followed rather sud- 
denly on an illness which first 
attacked him in Biarritz early in 
the spring of this year. Up to his 
last days he retained his charac- 
teristic quickness of intellect, and 
letters written in the eighty-third 
year of his life show a handwriting 
which for firmness and legibility 
would do credit to a man of half 
his years. Sir Charles was twice 
married, and leaves a large family. 
He is succeeded by Edward Priaulx, 
his eldest surviving son. 





June 1. The death occurred this 
day of Mr. Witt1am ManrsuHAa tt, at 
the age of sixty-six. Well known 
as a surveyor and valuer of excep- 
tional talent, Mr. Marshall had in 
earlier life served in the Indian 
Navy. Important duties had then 
been assigned to him, and his 
chart of the Middle Straits was 
accepted by the Admiralty as 
official. Through his observations, 
too, he was enabled to correct a 
serious error in the localisation of 
the Andaman Islands. He retired 
on the abolition of the Indian Navy 
in 1863. 

Fune 1. Mrs. Foruercitt Ros- 
inson died this day, at the age of 
sixty-six. She was the second 
daughter of George Richmond the 
artist, and a friend of Ruskin. She 
married in 1869 the late Mr. Rob- 
inson, Vice-Chancellor of the 


Duchy of Lancaster. Her deep 
interest in art and literature 
brought her into contact with 
many of the most notable persons 
of her day. 

Fune 4. Mr. Witt1am Cup- 
worTH, late chief engineer to the 
North-Eastern Railway, died this 
day, at the age of ninety. His 
connection with railway engineer- 
ing dated from the original Stock- 
ton and Darlington line. The 
funeral took place at the Friends’ 
Burial Ground, Skinnergate, Dar- 
lington. 

June 4. The death occurred 
this day of the Ven. Joun Henry 
Sapte, at the age of eighty-four. 
From Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge,where he graduated in 1845, 
he went as deacon to Cuddesdon ; 
and the following year, being then 
in priest’s orders, he accepted the 
rectory of Cranleigh, in which 
incumbency he continued until his 
death. Appointed an honorary 
canon of Winchester in 1871, he 
was promoted residentiary canon 
and Archdeacon of Surrey in 1888, 
in which year he resigned the rural 
deanery of Guildford, a post he 
had filled for seven years. The 
funeral took place at Cranleigh. 

June 4. A notice of Sir CHarzes 
TENNANT, whose death occurred 
this day, will be found at p. 103. 

June 4. Mr, Francis WILLi1aAM 
Wess, for fifty years in the em- 
ployment of the London and 
North-Western Railway, died this 
day, Appointed works manager 
in 1861, he introduced many 
improvements of the highest im- 
portance into locomotive construc- 
tion. His advocacy of the com- 
pound system is well known to 
engineers, while his numberless 
inventions in railway apparatus 
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place him among the foremost 
mechanical engineers of his time. 
He retired in 1902. 

June 5. Mr. WatterR GraHAM 
Brackiz, Ph.D., LL.D., in his 
ninety-first year. Dr. Blackie 
entered the publishing firm of 
Blackie and Sons immediately upon 
leaving Glasgow University, and 
devoted himself to its interests 
throughout his life. He neverthe- 
less found time for much philan- 
thropic and educational work in 
Glasgow. Dr. Blackie was clerk 
of the Glasgow University Council 
and a member of the Universities 
Commission. 

June 6. General Dessirier, 
Military Governor of Paris since 
1903. He had served with dis- 
tinction in the Franco-German 
War, and was recognised as one of 
the ablest officers in the French 


Army. 
June 6. A notice of Epuarp 
von HartTMANN, whose death 


occurred this day, will be found at 
. 102, 

June 6. Col. Sir F. H. Jenxins, 
K.C.B., at the age of seventy- 
three. He entered the Bengal 
Army in 1851, and saw active 
service six years later before Delhi. 
In 1859 he commanded the 4th 
Sikhs against the Waziris, and in 
1860 against the Mahsuds. He 
was engaged in the Umbela expe- 
dition in 1863, and subsequently 
in the Afghan War. He received 
knightheod in 1897. 

June 6. The Rev. Viscount 
Mo zswortu died this day atthe age 
of seventy-six. The son of Captain 
J. Molesworth, R.N., he succeeded 
his uncle in the title in 1875 as 
eighth viscount. Lord Molesworth 
was ordained in 1865, his first 
incumbency being that of St. 
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Petrock Minor, Cornwall, ‘which 
he continued to hold from 1876 to 
1898. The funeral took place at 
Bournemouth Cemetery. 

June 6. Sir Frepericx Peet, 
K.C.M.G., died this day, at the 
age of eighty-three. After a par- 
liamentary career of great promise 
which lasted, with an interruption 
of two years, from 1852 to 1865, 
he was appointed to the Commis- 
sion of Railways and Canals in 
1873. Reconstituted in 1888, the 
work of the Commission became 
more important. It sits under 
the presidency of a Judge, and its 
three members are required to 
adjudicate upon most intricate 
questions of trade and the inci- 
dence of rates. In this capacity 
Sir F. Peel displayed for over 
thirty years the highest qualities ; 
his cool judgment and the acute- 
ness with which he disengaged the 
leading facts of problems under 
discussion entitling his name to 
the deep respect in which it has 
always been held. The funeral 
took place at the parish church, 
Hampton-in-Arden. 

June 7. The death occurred 
this day of Mr. Epmunp Back- 
HOUSE, at the age of eighty-two. 
Mr. Backhouse commenced his 
business career by joining the 
banking firm of Backhouse and Co. 
as junior partner, when only 
twenty-one. In 1858 he became 
senior partner. Politics, however, 
engaged a large part of his atten- 
tion, and he entered Parliament 
in 1867 as the first Member for 
Darlington. He retired in 1880. 
The funeral took place at Trebah, 
Falmouth. 

June 8. Sir Hattiway Macart- 
NEY died this day, at the age of 
seventy-three. After serving in 
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the Crimean War, on the medical 
staff, he joined the Army Medical 
Department, and was sent to India. 
Thence he accompanied his regi- 
ment, the old ggth, to China, at 
the time of the Taiping rebellion. 
For his assistance then rendered 
he won the regard of Li Hung- 
Chang, and was given the charge 
of the Nankin Arsenal. At the 
request of Li Hung-Chang, too, 
he proceeded to London on a high 
diplomatic mission. The advan- 
tage of his co-operation was made 
evident to the Chinese Govern- 
ment. His subsequent career was 
devoted to the furthering of their 
interests, and in the position of 
British Secretary and Adviser to 
the Chinese Legation he rendered 
fot over twenty years service of 
the highest value to his diplomatic 
chiefs. He was created a K.C.M.G. 
in 1885. ‘The funeral took place 
at Dandrennan Abbey church- 
yard, Kirkcudbright. 

Fune 8. The death occurred 
this day of Sir James THompson, 
at the age of seventy-one. For 
nearly sixty years Sir James 
Thompson had been connected 
with the Caledonian Railway, of 
which from Igor he _ was 
Chairman. He had worked his 
way up from a minor clerkship to 
district goods manager (1865). 
Appointed general manager in 
1882, he was elected in 1900 to 
the board, where his intimate 
knowledge of the system in every 
grade and department made of 
him a valued colleague, and, sub- 
sequently, a leader of the soundest 


qualities. 
June 9g. The Right Rev, 
Wirtwam Carrenter Bompas, 


Bishop of Selkirk, in his seventy- 
second year. Ordained deacon in 
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1859, he decided in 1865 to apply 
himself to missionary labour, aid 
sailed for North America. In the 
following year he commenced his 
work among the Indians at Great 
Bear Lake. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Athabasca in 1874. Two 
subsequent subdivisions of his 
diocese left Dr. Bompas the Yukon 
Territory, with 200,000 square 
miles to administer ; a task which 
he continued from 1891 until his 
death. He was author of * The 
Diocese of Mackenzie River,” 
“The Symmetry of Scripture,” 
and other publications. 

June g. Canon Ricwarp Tra- 
vers Smitu, D.D., at the age of 
seventy-three. He graduated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1853, 
and was ordained in 1855. After 
holding several curacies, he ac- 
cepted the living of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Dublin, in 1871, and con- 
tinued to hold it until 1904. He 
was given a canonry of St. Patrick’s 
in 1872. Canon Travers Smith 
was the author of several publica- 
tions on matters of ritual, and of 
studies on ‘The Church in 
France,”? “St. Basil,”? and other 
subjects to which he was able to 
bring the resources of ripe schoiar- 
ship and wide reading. The 
funeral took place at St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Dublin. 

June 10. The death occurred 
this day of the Right Hon. Ricuarb 
Joxun Seppon; Premier of New 
Zealand, in his sixty-first year. 
Mr. Seddon went to New Zealand 
when about twenty-one as a gold 
miner, and after several years of 
hard work, commenced his public 
career in 1869, as a member of the 
Road Board. He entered the New 
Zealand Parliament ten years 
later as member for Kumara, 
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which constituency he continued 
to represent until his death. He 
became Premier in 1893, and by 
his forceful personality succeeded 
in carrying many legislative re- 
forms of the greatest benefit to 
the Colony with which his name 
will long be honourably associated. 

June 10. Lord TEmMPLEMoRE 
died this day, in his eighty-fifth 
year. He succeeded his father, 
Arthur Chichester, the first Baron, 
in 1837. He served for a short 
time with the Life Guards, retir- 
ing in 1843, at the age of twenty- 
two. The funeral took place at 
Kensal Green Cemetery. 

June 11. Sir Hecror Lance- 
vin, K.C.M.G., died this day in 
his eightieth year. Called to the 
Canadian Bar in 1850, he entered 
the Quebec city council six years 
later. In 1857 he was elected 
Mayor, and was returned to the 
Legislative Assembly.. There he 
soon made his influence felt, and 
in 1864 held the office of Solicitor- 
General for Lower Canada. Upon 
the political act by which Canada 
became a Dominion, Langevin 
again took office, and in 1879 was 
made Minister of Public Works 
under Macdonald. In _ 1891, 
following upon the official inves- 
tigation of certain misdemeanours 
in his own and other Government 
departments, Sir Hector Langevin, 
who vigorously denied the accusa- 
tions, retired from office, and did 
not seek re-election. 

June 12. Lady Louisa Howarp, 
daughter of the third Marquis of 
Lansdowne, and widow of the son 
of the sixteenth Earl of Suffolk, 
died this day in her ninety-fourth 
year. The funeral took place at 
East Woodhay, near Newbury. 

June 13. The death occurred 
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this day of Rear-Admiral H. L. 
FansHawe Royte, in his fifty- 
eighth year. Entering the Navy 
in 1862, he saw service in the 
Egyptian War of 1882. For his 
gallant conduct in the operations 
on the West Coast of Africa in 
1891 he received the D.S.0. He 
retired from active service in 1904, 
and was promoted Rear-Admiral 
early in the present year. The 
funeral took place at Plymouth. 

June 14. Major Hucs Vacwery 
Brapuey, of the 9th Gurkhas, at 
the age of forty-one. He joined 
the Indian Staff Corps in 1886 
and saw service in Lushai, and in 
Manipur, and later in the Tirah 
campaign. He was a son of the 
late Dean Bradley, and a most 
promising officer. 

June 14. Lieut.-Col. L. J. F. 
Jones, at the age of seventy-one. 
He had served with the 7th Fusi- 
liers in the Crimea, 1854, and 
with the 88th Regiment in the 
Mutiny. His conduct in each 
campaign gained him decorations ; 
and he was breveted major after 
the subjugation of Oudh. He 
retired in 1872. 

June 16. Mr. Rosert Happen, 
J-P., the oldest proprietor of the 
Liverpool Courier, died this day, at 
the age of seventy-six. He had 
been connected with the paper 
for over half a century. 

June 17. The death was this 
day announced from Philadelphia 
of Mr. Harry N. Pitussury, in 
his thirty-fourth year. He had 
been World’s Champion for chess, 
in 1895 ; and American Champion 
since 1898. 

June 17. Mr. Tuomas Roszrt- 
son, C.V.O., Special Government 
Commissioner for Indian Railways. 
The detailed knowledge of railway 
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management which distinguished 
him, was acquired during his 
superintendence of the Highland 
Railway from 1875 to 1890, and 
in the general management of the 
Great Northern Railway of Ire- 
Jand. He was made Chairman of 
Public Works, Ireland, in 1896, 
and held the position for five years. 
Mr. Robertson’s investigation into 
Indian railways and report thereon 
led to the establishment of a 
special Railway Board, under whose 
direction many important reforms 
have already been effected. The 
decoration of C.V.O.was conferred 
on Mr. Robertson in 1900. 

Fune 18. The death of Mr. 
Grorce James Swnetus, F.R.S., 
occurred this day, in his sixty- 
ninth year. A metallurgist of 
finely trained intelligence, his 
principal achievement was to in- 
troduce the process of lining the 
Bessemer converter with a sub- 
stance that should not be acted on 
by basic slag. The object was to 
eliminate phosphorus from the 
molten metal, thus producing a 
steel metallurgically pure. Sub- 
sequent improvements of his 
method, by himself and others, 
obtained this end; and for the 
service he had rendered to the 
iron and steel industry he received 
the Bessemer medal in 1883. He 
was a Vice-President of the Iron 
and Steel Institute. The funeral 
took place at Arlecdon. 

June 19. The death occurred 
this day of Canon H. T. E. 
Bartow, in his forty-third year. 
From St. Paul’s School he went to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated in 1885, Or- 
dained in 1889, he was appointed 
junior dean of his old college in 
1894. He accepted the college 
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living of Marwood, Devon, in 
1900, and in 1902 that of Lawford 
near Manningtree, in which year 
too he was given an honorary 
canonry of Carlisle. Canon Barlow 
was a son of the Dean of Peter- 
borough. The funeral took place 
at Lawford parish church. 

Fune 19. The Ven. Archdeacon 
Brooke, at the age of seventy, 
Ordained in 1860, his first incum- 
bency was that uf Easthope, Here- 
fordshire. In 1867 he accepted 
the rectory of Thornhill near 
Dewsbury, which he resigned in 
1888 on his appointment to the 
Archdeaconry of Halifax, in the 
then newly-formed diocese of 
Wakefield. 

June 20. Sir Grorce Tuomas 
Brown, C.B., died this day, at the 
age of seventy-eight. Appointed 
Professor of Veterinary Science to 
the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, in 1850, he was called 
to the Veterinary Department of 


the Privy Council in 1865, of 
which department he became 
chief adviser in 1872. In 1888 


he was made Principal of the 
Royal Veterinary College. He 
retired in 1896. 

June 23. ‘The Duxe or Atmo- 
DOvAR, at the age of fifty-four. 
Well remembered as the President 
of the Algeciras Conference, which 
his diplomatic guidance prevented 
from becoming merely abortive, 
the Duke had, under Sefior Se- 
gasta, twice served as Foreign 
Minister, and in the present Cabi- 
net was an able colleague of Sefior 
Moret. 

Fune 23. Mr. A. H. Watt, in 
his seventy-eighth year. At one 
time a member of Macready’s 
theatrical company, he became 
successively a miniature painter, 
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and in 1851 a photographer’s assis- 
tant. Attracted to journalism, 
Mr. Wall became Australian 
editor of the Illustrated London 
News, and was the first editor of 
the Lady’s Pictorial. He went to 
Stratford about sixteen years ago 
as librarian of the Memorial Li- 
brary, and in this position found 
opportunity for the study of 
Shakespearean literature, a pursuit 
that engaged his deep interest for 
many years. The funeral took 
place at the cemetery, Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

June 25. The Rev. J. W. 
SHEPARD, at the age of seventy- 
two. He joined the teaching 
staff of St. Paul’s School in 1862, 
being promoted to surmaster in 
1899. He was a sound scholar, 
having taken a first class at Balliol, 
and will long be remembered at 
St. Paul’s School as a master of 
ability and enthusiasm. 

Fune 26. Colonel Marx Sever 
Bett, V.C., died this day at the 
age of sixty-three. Joining the 
Royal Engineers in 1862, he saw 
service with the Bhutan field force 
in 1865, and in 1868, during the 
Hazara campaign, made a march 
of six hundred miles, which gained 
for him recognition by his supe- 
riors. Colonel Bell won his V.C. 
in the Ashanti War, 1873, at the 
battle of Ordahsu, for intrepid 
conduct in constructing earth- 
works under heavy fire. He also 
took part in the Burmese cam- 
paign, 1886. His travels, which 
were very extensive, made him 
acquainted with the remoter dis- 
tricts of China, Persia and Asia 
Minor. He retired from the army 
in 1900. The funeral took place 
at South Ascot. 

Fune 28. Dr. Roperr Craik, 
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at the age of seventy-seven. Born 
at Montreal, he went to McGill 
University in 1850, when he took 
a brilliant degree. He returned 
to the University in 1856 as de- 
monstrator of anatomy, and after 
filiing positions of increasing im- 
portance, became Dean of the 
Medical Faculty in 1889. 

June 29, Admiral Sir Henry 
Cuaps,K.C.B., at the age of eighty- 
seven. He entered the Navy in 1832 
and saw service, first against the 
pirates that infested Sumatra, and 
subsequently in the Baltic in 1854, 
where his conduct won the ad- 
miration of the Marshal in com- 
mand of the French. He was 
appointed rear-admiral in 1866 
and vice-admiral in 1872. From 
1876 to 1877 he was in command 
at the Nore, and in the latter year 
was advanced full admiral. 

June 29. The death occurred 
this day of M. Avsert Soret, at 
the age of sixty-four. An his- 
torian of the highest reputation, 
his great work on “Europe and 
the French Revolution” (pub- 
lished 1885-1891) displays the 
minute accuracy and brilliant ex- 
position that characterise all he 
has written. He was elected to 
the Academy of Moral and Politi- 
cal Sciences in 1889, and to the 
French Academy in 1893. The 
Institute recently presented him 
with the Osiris prize in recognition 
of the value of his researches in 
political history. Amongst his 
best-known works are the ‘ Diplo- 
matic History of the Franco- 
German War” (1875), ‘‘ Montes- 
quieu ” (1887), and “ Madame de 
Staél” (1891). 

June 30. The death occurred 
this day of M. Paut Duvai, known 
as Jean Lorrain, the poet and 
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novelist, whose strange and sinister 
personality attracted to himself 
and his writings considerable 
notoriety. He was the author of 
“Yanthis,” a play in verse, of 
“‘ Sainte Roulette,”’ a comedy, and 
of many novels. His journalistic 
work gave full scope to the methods 
by which he sought to gain atten- 
tion, and which gave him such a 


large literary following, He was 
born in 1855. 
Fune 30. The death occurred 


this day of Tut O’Conor Don, at 
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the age of sixty-eight. The Right 
Hon. C. O. O’Conor, who traced 
his descent from O’Conor, King of 
Connaught, was the eldest son of 
the late Denis O’Conor Don. In 
1860 he entered Parliament as 
member for Roscommon and held 
the seat until 1880. In 1896 he 
acted as Chairman of the Finan- 
cial Relations Commission. The 
O’Conor Don published a history 
of the ancient house of which he 
was the head, and also several 
essays on political subjects. 


Garden Notes 


In country places it often chances 
that bad weather has delayed the 
getting in of the hay crop, and that 
all available men are pressed into 
the service of the fields. Then 
nature reigns unaided in the gar- 
den; and very beautiful these 
temporarily neglected spots may 
become. 

Such a garden surrounds an old 
broad low stone-built manor-house 
that is now a farm and was once a 
monastery. One projecting wing, 
which shelters the garden from the 
north, is covered by a wealth of 
roses, that trail luxuriantly and 
seem to have taken the law of their 
being wholly into their own care. 
The. face of the house is covered 
with jessamine and vine. Un- 
doubtedly the critical would say 
that the vine wants pruning ; but 
the graceful free finals of the long 
summer-shoots are possibly able to 
give more pleasure to the eye 
than its fruit would ever give to the 
palate. An avenue of grand old 
yew trees, said to have been 


planted by the monks, runs parallel 
with the projecting wing ; there is 
a broad stone footpath beneath the 
trees leading to a deep cool porch, 
in which are seats on both sides. 
The yews are clipped into high 
arches that open on to the flat 
lawns, on which peacocks strut and 
testify to the broadmindedness of 
the owner, who allows that— 
though the destruction they 
doubtless cause among his flowers 
is great—the birds provide colour 
it would be impossible to exceed 
by the most brilliant of flowers. 
On the south lawn is a very large 
and prosperous tree-peony. A 
stone wall shuts off the kitchen 
garden, and here the colour begins. _ 
The grass paths are rather narrow, 
and in places seem quite lost under 
the spreading wealth of poppies 
and corn-flowers. There is an 
avenue of giant sunflowers at least 
ten feet high ; and there are great 
old plants of lavender, whose spikes 
of grey will soon show their purple 
blossoms in masses about the 
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borders (three feet wide) that edge 
the grass paths. Beyond them 

vegetables claim the best attention 
" of the old man who “‘’tends to ’em 
all.” He has an original way of 
dealing with his celery. The lie 
of the land is somewhat dry, and 
he likes to flood his trench about 
once a week ; so his plan is tokeep 
it, all the summer through, much 
as it was when he first pricked out 
his plants. As they grow he puts 
thick paper round each “ head.” 
This acts as a substitute for the 
usual “‘ earthing up” (leaving the 
trench open), and he finds it quite 
easy to give as much water, or 
other food, as he thinks fit. When 
the winter sets in he “ earths-up ” 
to keep out frost, and, although the 
season may be bad, his celery is as 
crisp and white and big as any to 
be found in Covent Garden. 

One of the little side paths is 
edged with a bank of snapdragons, 
and another has a broad belt of 
pinks, which seem to continue to 
blossom long after their allotted 
days. Over another low stone 
wall lies the large old-fashioned 
orchard. with big free-growing 
trees (not such as the modern 
market gardener of Evesham 
grows) ; their trunks are grey and 
their boughs gnarled. The grass 
is long and the shadows deep ; the 
ripening fruit is showing gold and 
red among the leaves. Beyond are 
fields, and beyond the fields stretch 
the blue Cotswold hills. At mid- 
day the garden is absolutely still ; 
all the men are in the fields, and I 
hope it is not paradoxical to say 
that the silence speaks. 

The small suburban garden 
seems best treated as an elabora- 
tion of the “ window-box.” It is 
undeniable that one of the charms 
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of our garden—possibly the great- 
est charm—is the feeling of soli- 
tude to be found there; and this 
is scarcely obtainable, even by the 
aid of a quite powerful imagina- 
tion, when our musings may be 
disturbed at any moment by the 
sound of a neighbour’s voice. To 
arrange a vista from some pleasant 
window is probably the best use to 
make of such a garden, and the 
pergola is very helpful. The posts 
should be high, ten feet out of the 
ground, and they should edge a 
grass path at least six feet wide. 
Even if our plot is only thirty feet 
by forty feet we can get a pleasant 
shady grass walk; as forty feet 
gives room for five or six posts on 
each side of the walk we may get 
a choice of ten or twelve good 
climbing roses, and each post may 
have, in addition to its rose, either 
wistaria, clematis, jessamine or 
laburnum. When the pergola is 
fairly covered it forms a pleasant 
screen from the neighbours’ win- 
dows. On each side of the grass 
walk we shall have twelve feet for 
herbaceous borders and flowering 
shrubs. in the management of a 
small garden probably the most 
difficult point to decide is what 
not to grow. A sorry effect is 
produced if we attempt to make 
individuals with decided incom- 
patibility of temperament live 
happily together. However com- 
mon a plant may be, if it is happy 
it adds to our pleasure far more 
than any rare thing that only 
lives because we will not let it 
die, and not because it finds life 
pleasant. 

Now is the time to plant the 
autumn crocus (crocus officinalis or 
saffron), which is well worthy of 
more attention than it receives, 
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It may be planted under decid- 
uous shrubs, in places where it may 
give a very pleasant surprise when 
we have faced the fact that summer 
is gone, and grown resigned to the 
long wait for spring. It blooms in 
November and December and then 
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has no foliage at all; but as the 
spring foliage is rather large (some 
twelve inches high and each leaf 
about three inches across) this 
crocus must not be planted where 
it would be likely to smother 
smaller spring flowering plants. 


Nicholas Breton’s “ Fantastickes,’ 1626 


Mr. Ursan,—I have been dipping 
into the pages of that garrulous but 
delightful old writer, Nicholas 
Breton, who handled verse and 
prose with equal ease. How charm- 
ing are his descriptions of country 
life! His “ Passionate Shepheard ” 
has the tripping grace of Wither’s 
youthful poetry, and—though he 
never achieved such a triumph as 
‘Shall I wasting in despair ?”— 
his lyrical measures have an un- 
laboured happy-go-lucky lilt that 
takes the ear very pleasantly. His 
“ Fantastickes,” a little volume 
(exceedingly rare) of prose fancies, 
is a particular favourite of mine. 
He begins by discoursing of the 
World, Love, and Money; pro- 
ceeds to describe Spring, Summer, 
Harvest, and Winter; then gives 
a brief character of each of the 
twelve months in turn, followed 
by a particular description of 
Christmas Day, Lent, Good 
Friday, and Easter Day; and in 
conclusion treats of Morning, the 
Twelve Hours, and Midnight. 
Perhaps, Mr. Urban, you will 
allow me to give a taste of the 
quality of these ‘“ Fantastickes” 
by quoting a brief passage; and I 
will choose (as a pendant to your 
Garden Notes) the cheerful de- 
scription of June : 

“It is now June and the Hay- 
makers are mustered to make an 
army for the field, where, not 
alwayes in order, they marche under 


the Bagge and the Bottle, when 
betwixt the Forke and the Rake 
there is seene great force of armes. 
Now doth the broad Oke comfort 
the weary Laborer, while under 
his shady Boughes he sits singing 
to his bread and cheese: the Hay- 
cocke is the Poore mans Lodging, 
and the fresh River is his gracious 
Neighbour. Now the Faulcon 
and the Tassell try their wings at 
the Partridge, and the fat Bucke 
fills the great pasty: the trees are 
all in their rich array, but the 
seely sheep is turned out of his 
coat: the Roses and sweet Herbes 
put the Distiller to his cunning, 
while the greene apples on the 
tree are ready for the great- 
bellied wives. Now begins the 
Hare to gather up her heeles, and 
the Foxe lookes about him for 
feare of the Hound: the Hooke 
and the Sickle are making ready 
for harvest: the Medow grounds 
gape for raine, and the Corne in 
the eare begins to harden: the 
little Lads make Pipes of the 
straw, and they that cannot dance 
will yet bee hopping: the Ayre 
now groweth somewhat warme, and 
the coole winds are very comfort- 
able : the Sayler now makes merry 
passage, and the nimble Foot-man 
runnes with pleasure. In briefe, I 
thus conclude, I hold it a sweet 
season, the senses’ perfume and the 
spirit’s comfort. Farewell.” 
Country Mouse. 














